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Sectional Conflict and Medical 


Education in Louisiana 


By JOHN DUFFY 


| a THE UNITED STATES THE 1850's SAW A CONTINUATION 
of the boom that had started some ten years earlier. The indus- 
trial revolution, combined with a rapid population increase, had 
created an insatiable demand for American raw materials, and 
the seemingly unlimited virgin land of the American West offered 
quick wealth for those with courage and initiative. For New 
Orleans the future looked especially propitious. Situated at the 
mouth of the vast Mississippi-Missouri River system, it seemed 
inevitable that the wealth of the Mississippi Valley would pour 
into her lap. With railroads still in their infancy, there were few 
who foresaw how the steam locomotive would eventually divert 
the flow of goods from the natural river routes to the South and 
send them speeding across the plains and mountains to the 
factories and ports of the Eastern cities. 

Despite the brightness of the economic picture, rumblings of 
sectional conflict were sounding a jarring note in the otherwise 
harmonious outlook. Slavery, which had been held morally re- 
pugnant and virtually banished by liberal opinion in the Western 
world, was strongly entrenched in the Southern states. Subcon- 
sciously reacting to the disapprobation of the moral leadership 
of the rest of the world, the South turned from a policy of 
apologizing for its system of slavery to one of justification. The 
more the South rationalized its position, the more it outraged 
the forces of humanitarianism and liberalism in the North, until 
the cleavage became so great that the South turned to secession. 
Unfortunately for the South it was moving against the tides of 
nationalism and liberalism. The threat to the American Union 
rallied the forces of nationalism to the side of antislavery, and 
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although the struggle was long and bloody, the result was the 
abolition of slavery and an end to secession as a practical measure. 


This rise of sectionalism and its consequence, civil war, had 
intense repercussions on the development of medical education 
in Louisiana. Although the immediate effect of Southern section- 
alism was beneficial to medical instruction in the state, in the 
long run it proved nearly disastrous. The exact impact is difficult 
to measure, but there can be little doubt that Southern medicine 
and Southern medical education suffered a setback of almost 
half a century. 

New Orleans in 1850 had every reason for being an economic 
and cultural center of the Gulf States. A deepwater port, ready 
access to the entire Mississippi-Missouri-Ohio Valley area, and 
a long tradition of cultural development, all combined to make 
her pre-eminent among Southern cities. Fusing the best of 
French academic medical training with American empiricism, 
New Orleans was in a particularly fortunate position. When one 
adds the unrivaled facilities of the Charity Hospital, there can 
be no doubt that the development of medical education in New 
Orleans was built upon firm foundations. Utilizing her advan- 
tages effectively, by the mid-century the Crescent City was well 
on its way to becoming the leading medical center of the South. 
The Medical College of the University of Louisiana, which had 
been founded sixteen years earlier, was flourishing. Medical 
societies were springing up, and, reflecting and stimulating this 
awakening of the medical profession, medical journalism was 
moving into full stride. After a somewhat shaky beginning six 
years earlier, the New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal was 
firmly started on its long career that was to bridge the Civil War 
and bring it down to the present. E. D. Fenner was publishing 
his Southern Medical Reports, and the decade of the fifties was 
to see no less than four additional medical journals make their 
appearance. The Charity Hospital of New Orleans, whose years 
of service extended back into the eighteenth century, provided 
an incredibly rich laboratory for medical study. In 1850 the 
hospital admitted 158,476 patients, of whom 1,884 died.’ 

1 Rudolph Matas, Historical Survey of Early Records of Charity Hospital of 


New Orleans, La . , in Rudolph Matas Collection (Tulane Medical Library ), 
136 
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Small wonder that the editor of the New Orleans Medical and 
Surgical Journal wrote with pride in 1850: “To teach practical 
medicine, nothing is equal to the opportunities presented to the 
student by our great Charity Hospital. Here, he may study the 
symptoms of disease during life, and inspect the body after death; 
here, no obstacle is interposed to wrest from science the fruits 
which justly belong to her; in other words, post-mortem exam- 
inations are not only tolerated almost to any extent, but the 
public actually encourages the practice even in private circles.”* 
Even the one handicap under which the Crescent City labored, 
its universal reputation as a plague spot, was not without its 
advantages from a medical standpoint. And for those students of 
medicine who were not as yet completely dedicated to their 
chosen profession, the New Orleans medical journals and news- 
papers were quick to point out that the yellow fever epidemics 
were usually over long before the medical schools opened their 
academic year. 

Building on this firm basis the Medical College of the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana steadily increased its enrollment with each 
passing year. By 1555, however, the rise of Southern sectionalism 
was in full swing, and the ery of Southern education for South- 
erners echoed and re-echoed through the speeches and publica- 
tions of the South. The boom it started in the medical schools 
was not stopped until it was brought to an abrupt halt in 1861 
by the firing on Fort Sumter. Six years before the outbreak of 
hostilities a Mississippi minister declared to a wildly applauding 
audience that it was “not possible for southerners to be safely 
educated at the north.” “Our sons and daughters,” he went on, 
“return to us from their schools and colleges in the north with 
their minds poisoned by fanatical teachings and influences against 
the institution of slavery.’ As the sectional conflict intensified, 


an editorial in one of the New Orleans newspapers disparagingly 
compared Harvard, Yale, and Princeton with what were classified 
as “the real Halls of Learning,” Oxford and Cambridge. The 
student entering a Northern school was depicted as spending 
his first year in constant terror and torment. In the second year, 


2 New Orleans Medical & Surgical Journal (New Orleans, 1844- ), VI (May 
1850), 817; hereinafter cited as N. O. M. & S. J 
* De Bow's Review (New Orleans, 1846-1880), XVIII (March 1855), 430-31 
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the editorial continued, “night after night is spent in orgies the 
record of which never appears.” During the junior and senior 
years the student was engaged in “smoking out Freshmen, be- 
deviling Sophomores, and taking cows and calves into the chapel 
or the apartments of the Professors.”* 

In so far as medical education was concerned, the Southern 
faculty had an even stronger argument than that of the danger 
from corrupting Northern influences. Led by such men as Dr. 
Samuel A. Cartwright, a man of somewhat peculiar and unstable 
genius, a group of Southern physicians had devoted themselves 
to proving the thesis that the basic anatomical and physiological 
differences between whites and Negroes precluded them from 
ever living together on an equal basis. Starting with one or two 
shaky hypotheses, these men built up a fantastically logical set 
of arguments that would have done credit to medieval scholastics. 
Obviously, if one granted these basic differences, Negroes needed 
a separate and distinct form of medical treatment. In the writings 
of the period one finds repeated statements that Northern physi- 
cians or those schooled in Northern colleges found themselves at 
a loss in treating Negroes. 

For those Southern medical men who could not fully subscribe 
to what might be called the Cartwright thesis, the difference 
between Northern and Southern medicine was explained in 
terms of climate. A writer in the New Orleans Medical and 
Surgical Journal in 1857 conceded that midwifery and surgery 
were the same North and South, but asserted that great differ- 
ences existed in the treatment of malignant diseases. He declared 
that it was his constant experience to meet eminent physicians 
educated in the North who had had to abandon what they had 
been taught in the lecture rooms and learn their practice from 
experience.” This climatic thesis had a double advantage: it was 
readily understandable to laymen, and it disqualified Northern- 
trained physicians from treating either Negroes or Southern 
whites. Dr..E. D. Fenner declared in an editorial written for 
the New Orleans Medical News and Hospital Gazette in October 

4 New Orleans Daily Delta (Sunday Delta, V, no. 37), August 5, 1860 

‘James C. Billingslea, “An Appeal on behalf of Southern Medical Colleges 


and Southern Medical Literature,” in N. O. M. & S. J., XID (September 1856), 
214-17. 
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1857: “It is universally admitted by Southern practitioners who 
have been educated at the North, that it requires at least three 
or four years for them to unlearn the practical precepts of their 
Teachers, and to strike the track that leads to successful practice.”* 

There can be little doubt that the growth of New Orleans and 
its almost unrivaled facilities for medical study justified the 
appearance of another medical school. But there can also be 
little doubt that the demand for regional self-sufficiency stimu- 
lated Jabor and brought forth the second institution with a 
minimum of pain. The prime mover in founding the New Orleans 
School of Medicine was Dr. Erasmus Darwin Fenner, one of the 
great figures in Southern medicine. Fenner, a man of restless 
energy, played an important role in the founding of several New 
Orleans medical publications in the period from 1844 until his 
death in 1866. He was a founder of the New Orleans Medical 
and Surgical Journal, the Southern Journal of Medical Science, 
and his famous Southern Medical Reports, as well as one of the 
editors of the New Orleans Medical News and Hospital Gazette. 
Fenner frequently found himself in controversy with his more 
conservative colleagues. 

In the spring of 1856 Fenner and his associates, convinced of 
the need for a second medical school in New Orleans to provide 
training for Southern medical practice and at the same time 
feeling that the existing school was not keeping step with the 
progress in medical education, determined to take remedial 
measures. Emulating the founders of the Medical College of the 
university, Fenner and eight kindred spirits tentatively organized 
a faculty. This group then obtained a charter from the state. 
The first concrete step was taken when the group purchased 
four lots across from the Charity Hospital in May 1856. A brief 
notice in one of the local papers mentioned that the school 
expected to erect “a large and splendid building” on the site. 
In an appeal for public support, it was reported that the faculty 
was bearing the cost of building the school but that its members 
“confidently look to our citizens for means to establish the 
museum.”’ This confidence was not misplaced, for by November 

® New Orleans Medical News & Hospital Gazette (New Orleans, 1854-1861), 


IV (October 1857), 486-87; hereinafter cited as N. O. M.N. & H.G 
7 New Orleans Daily Delta (Sunday Delta, I, no. 24), May 18, 1856. 
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1 the new school, complete with museum, was open for the 
reception of students. 

In the meantime the prospectus of the school was widely dis- 
seminated by advertisements in both medical and lay publica- 
tions. In promoting the school, the faculty emphasized first the 
method of clinical teaching—that in so far as possible the bedside 
of the patient should serve as the lecture room. Secondly, they 
called attention to the new chair assigned to the teaching of 
diseases peculiar to women and children. Another unusual feature 
was the proposal to extend the lecture session to five months. 
This reform was one which the medical profession and medical 
associations had been urging, but with little success, for some 
time. Inasmuch as the Medical College of the university was 
still maintaining the four-month session, this step did little to 
improve relations between the two schools.* 

The new features which Fenner and his colleagues were in- 
corporating into their school were a direct response to the reform 
movement initiated by the youthful American Medical Associa- 
tion. In fact the demand for improved medical education was 
possibly the raison d’étre of the Association. The founders of 
the New Orleans Medical School deserve much credit for courage 
and foresight. While no one denied the theoretical necessity for 
more clinical teaching and a longer school term, the practical 
application was another matter. Virtually all American medical 
schools were private or semiprivate institutions, operating strictly 
on a fee basis. When the University of Pennsylvania and the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York lengthened their 
lecture term, an editorialist in a medical journal noted drily that 
the Medical Association contented itself with patting them on 
the back, “but rival schools, who resisted the properly expressed 
will of the profession, got all the students.” 

With a successful medical school already well established in 
the city, the faculty of the New Orleans School of Medicine, 
heavily involved financially in the new institution, awaited its 
opening with some trepidation. To their delight seventy-six stu- 

* For contemporary descriptions of the college see advertisement in N. O. M. 
N. & H. G., I (December 1855), and an editorial in the same issue, 620-21, 


Another editorial appeared, ibid., IL (February 1857), 735-38. 
9N. O. M.N. & H. G., IV (July 1857), 295-96. 
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dents enrolled for the first session, and the success of the venture 
seemed assured. These happy prospects received a setback when 
the University of Louisiana claimed that its position as a state 
institution and its prior agreement with the Charity Hospital had 
given it a monopoly on the hospital's facilities. Nothing daunted, 
Fenner left his lecture room and became an effective lobbyist 
for his school. Logic and justice were on his side, for at this time 
the Charity Hospital provided, as Dr. D. Warren Brickell, one 
of Fenner’s colleagues, later asserted, “a mass of material which 
could not be legitimately consumed by three large colleges.”'° 
Not only did Fenner succeed in gaining access on a completely 
equal basis for his school, but, in addition, he was able to secure 
an appropriation of $20,000 from the legislature to enlarge the 
institution's buildings and museum. 

One of the conditions attached to the large legislative appro- 
priation was the establishing by the medical faculty of a free 
medical dispensary.'' The opening of the dispensary in 1857 
enabled the New Orleans school to breathe a new spirit into the 
medical field and to gain another step on the university. The 
dispensary proved of immense value to the students who were 
able to observe and treat the hundreds of patients, including 
maternity cases, who poured through the clinic every month. 

Professor Brickell, who worked closely with Fenner and shares 
the credit for establishing the school, in his opening lecture on 
November 3, 1857, proclaimed that the school had been organ- 
ized by a group of men who entered the field “in defense of 
Progress and Reform!” The school, he declared, had carried out 
to the “fullest meaning and intent all the recommendations of 
the American Medical Association for the improvement of the 
system of medical education.” After citing the innovations of 
the New Orleans school, he turned to a subject certain to stir the 
hearts of his audience, sectionalism. After favorably contrasting 
the new school with those of the North, he concluded rhetorically: 
“The South has awaked at last to the importance of this truism 

191), Warren Brickell, “Biographical Sketch of Erasmus Darwin Fenner,” in 
Southern Journal of the Medical Sciences (New Orleans, 1866-1867), I (No- 
vember 1866), 412-15. 

11 New Orleans Daily Crescent, April 2, 1861, in reporting the closing of the 


dispensary mentions that its establishment had been one of the conditions of 
the original $20,000 appropriation. 
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... that Southern physicians should not only be educated at home, 
but that the South is the best of all prepared to educate them.”” 
One suspects that it was more than courtesy which led to the 
publication in pamphlet form of this lecture bearing a notation 
on the title page, “Published by Request of the Class.” 

This same year Dr. Austin Flint, Sr., was appointed to the 
chair of clinical medicine and auscultation and percussion. Flint, 
one of the most prominent of American physicians and teachers 
of his day, for seven successive years had won first prize for the 
best essay awarded annually by the American Medical Associa- 
tion.'*” His son, Austin Flint, Jr., professor of physiology at 
Buffalo Medical College and medical figure of some renown on 
his own merits, was made professor of physiology and micro- 
scopy.'* Consistent with its policy of offering as intensified 
teaching as possible, the chair of surgery was divided into clinical 
and operative surgery. By this time the course offerings and 
quality of the teaching at the New Orleans School of Medicine 
compared with those of the leading medical schools in the country. 

With two schools drawing an increasing number of medical 
students to the city, opportunities for postgraduate work soon 
appeared. A brief notice in the New Orleans Medical News and 
Hospital Gazette in the spring of 1858 announced that the first 
private dissecting room had been established in the city. Its 
facilities were “intended for the use of graduates in medicine, 
whether from the city or from abroad.” Material was abundant, 
and for an admission fee of thirty dollars medical men were 
given access to “the handsomest room for the purpose we have 
'© Subsequently Professor Austin Flint, Sr., began 
conducting private classes in the art of physical diagnosis. A 
note in one of the medical journals in the spring of 1860 stated 
that he had already organized three classes of twelve students 


ever seen.” 


12N. O. M.N. & H. G., IV (December 1857), 597, 611-12. 

18 A. E. Fossier, “History of Medical Education in New Orleans .. . to the 
Civil War,” in Annals of Medical History (New York, 1917- ), N. S., VI (Sep- 
tember 1934), 436-37. This article by Fossier published in the Annals, VI, 
No. 4, pp. 320-52, and No. 5, pp. 427-47, is an excellent study, and I am 
indebted to Dr. Fossier for first calling my attention to this subject. 

4N. O. M.N & H. G., VII (1860-1861), 206. 

15 Jhid., IV (November 1857), 556. 
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each and was then organizing a fourth. These classes were open 
to both graduates and undergraduates."° 

Meanwhile the enrollment in both medical schools was moving 
upward. The New Orleans School of Medicine, which had made 
an auspicious start in 1856 with 76 students, increased its enroll- 
ment to 126 in 1857, 140 in 1858, 216 in 1859, and 236 in 1860." 
The Medical College of the University of Louisiana, while not 
expanding quite so rapidly, nonetheless showed a steady and 
creditable growth. In 1856 its enrollment of 223 was almost 
triple that of the New Orleans School of Medicine. The follow- 
ing years saw its enrollment move up to 258 in 1857, 276 in 1858, 
333 in 1859, and 402 in 1860. Rather significantly, in the five 
years from 1850 to 1855 the enrollment had increased from 175 
to 223; in the five years from 1855 to 1860, in part because of 
the impact of the rising sectionalism, the figures increased from 
223 to 402.'* 

Needless to say, a sharp rivalry existed between the two schools, 
with the local newspapers generally siding with the older college. 
For example, the New Orleans Daily Delta mentioned the pros- 
pect of the opening of the New Orleans School of Medicine but 
studiously avoided any further reference to it. The policy of the 
New Orleans papers was to report the opening and closing of 
the annual session of the Medical School of the university but 
to pay little attention to its rival. 

The somewhat strained relations between the two medical 
schools were also reflected in the two leading New Orleans 
medical journals. The New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, 
which throughout much of its earlier life was closely connected 
with the Medical School of the university, completely ignored the 
New Orleans School. The reader of its pages during the late 
1850's gains no inkling of the existence of a second medical school. 
The New Orleans Medical News and Hospital Gazette, which by 
1857 had come under the editorship of Dr. Fenner, politely re- 
ported the commencement exercises of the university, but its 

16 [hid., V1 (December 1859), 773-74. 

17 These figures are taken from the annual circulars of the college published in 
the New Orleans Medical News and Hospital Gazette 


18 Stanford E. Chaillé, Historical Sketch of the Medical Department of the 
University of Louisiana . . . from 1835 to 1862 (New Orleans, 1861), 11. 
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editorials and articles blatantly proclaimed the virtues of the 
New Orleans School of Medicine. 

The editorial policies in general of the two journals also pre- 
sented a sharp contrast. The Medical and Surgical Journal usually 
followed a mildly progressive policy on the score of medicine and 
medical schools. On the other hand, the Medical News ardently 
supported reform of medical education and repeatedly urged the 
American Medical Association to back up the educational re- 
forms which the Association had proposed. In fighting this battle, 
the Medical News never failed to cite the New Orleans School of 
Medicine as an illustration of a modern progressive medical 
school. 

While the editors of the Medical and Surgical Journal usually 
sought to avoid controversial issues, under Fenner’s aggressive 
leadership the Medical News was constantly engaged in heated 
verbal battles with newspapers and medical journals. As the 
sectional crisis mounted in the late 1850's, the Medical and 
Surgical Journal consciously sought to play down the issue. In 
sharp contrast the Medical News and Hospital Gazette jumped 
into the fray vigorously. Never missing an opportunity to strike 
a blow for the Southern cause, the Medical News was one of the 
most outspoken advocates of sectionalism. 

As the undertones of the moderate majority in North and South 
alike were drowned by the shrill cries of the extremists, Southern 
students began to entertain grave doubts about attending schools 
in the North, while those already enrolled began planning to 
return home. In February 1860 a meeting of the students at 
the Medical Department of the University of Louisiana passed 
resolutions urging the legislature to appropriate funds for ex- 
panding the institution.’ When the petition was presented to 
the state senate, a speaker, after alluding to the attack at Harpers 
Ferry and to Hinton R. Helper’s Impending Crisis, declared: 
“You are aware that there are young men, students in the law 
and medical colleges North, who have been driven from their 
institutions to their homestead. I, sir, am for one ready to 
welcome and open the doors of the treasury of the State of 
Louisiana to encourage them by enlarging our building, and to 


19 New Orleans Daily Delta, February 10, 1860 
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do everything in our power to educate them here at home.””° 
A measure appropriating $50,000 for the state university finally 
managed to squeak through the Senate. This action was in vain, 
however, since the lower house failed to act upon the measure.”! 

The action, or inaction, of the House may have been influenced 
by the struggle between the Stephen A. Douglas and John C. 
Breckinridge factions in the Democratic party. One of the New 
Orleans newspapers in reporting a meeting of the Douglas Demo- 
crats in Donaldsonville commented on the large number of 
doctors playing a leading part in the gathering. In a satirical 
editorial written a few days later the editor declared that doctors 
had supplanted lawyers as the dominating force in politics: “The 
disciples of Galen abandoning their pills and all the terrible 
paraphernalia of their profession, have turned from the ailments 
which flesh is heir to, to cure and eradicate the maladies of the 
body politic.” The editor, a Breckinridge supporter, stated 
further: “The late convention at Donaldsonville has been errone- 
ously styled a Douglas convention. It should be called a Politico- 
medical consultation . . . to make a true diagnosis . . . of one 
of the worst cases of political debility and disease that has ever 


come under the treatment of the profession.”** Interestingly 
enough, even so ardent a Southern medical man as Dr. E. D. 
Fenner was not willing to vote for secession. He termed South 
Carolina's action as “unwise and hasty,” and in Louisiana Fenner 
cast his vote in opposition, “still hoping that moderation might 
prevail.”** 


The trickle of Southern students moving from Northern to 
Southern schools in the late 1850's suddenly turned into a flood 
during the 1859-1860 academic year. The first indication of this 
mass migration was a brief notice in the New Orleans Daily 
Picayune. Dated Philadelphia, December 20, 1859, the item 
read: “Over four hundred southern medical students are about 
leaving this and neighboring cities for institutions in the South. 
It is said the movement is a general one and upon an extensive 
plan, originating with the Southern Medical Colleges, others say 

20 [hid., February 17, 1860. 

2\,bid., March 13, 17, 1860. 


22 [hid., June 9, 1860 
23 Brickell, “Biographical Sketch of Erasmus Darwin Fenner,” 418-19 
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that this movement originated with the students themselves.” 
In the same issue another story related that the Southern medical 
students held a meeting in Philadelphia and that a large number 
“resolved to leave the schools of this city.” Two hundred students 
were reported to be withdrawing from Jefferson College and 
another one hundred from the University of Pennsylvania, all of 
whom were leaving for the South by a special train.** An 
editorial in the succeeding issue strongly commended the stu- 
dents for their attitude. At the same time the editor denied the 
implication that the faculties of the medical colleges in the 
South played any part in encouraging medical students to leave 
the North.” 

In prompt response to this information the student bodies of 
the two medical colleges in New Orleans met separately on the 
night of December 22 and passed resolutions commending these 
Southern students and offering to accept them with open arms 
at their respective schools. The resolutions of the students from 
the New Orleans School of Medicine stated that they had con- 
ferred with their faculty, who agreed to accept any student from 
a Northern medical school for the rest of the semester providing 
only that he pay a matriculation fee of five dollars, and the usual 
fee of $25 for those expecting to be graduated. While the reso- 
lutions of the students of the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana welcomed the actions of their fellow students 
in the North and urged their attendance at the University of 
Louisiana, significantly they did not mention any action of the 
faculty nor the terms on which the seceding students would be 
accepted.” 

The actions of the New Orleans students were widely published 
and added fuel to the bitter conflict already raging between the 
Northern and Southern presses. The major issue in this particular 
case was whether or not the withdrawal of the Southern medical 
students was organized by outsiders or whether it was a spon- 
taneous movement. An article in the North American Medico- 
Chirurgical Review of January 1860 indicates that both factors 
were present. Apparently two Southern physicians, Drs. F. E. 

24 New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 21, 1859. 


25 [hid., December 22, 1859. 
20N. O. M.N. & H. G,, VII (April 1860), 121-23. 
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Luckett and H. H. McQuire, took the leadership in Philadelphia. 
Luckett and McQuire, who tutored Southern medical students, 
apparently had a large following, for nearly two hundred South- 
erners attended what was known as the “‘Southern quizzing 
class.” Funds were collected and a number of prominent South- 
erners, including deans of medical colleges, gave moral, if not 
financial, support to the movement. According to the Medico- 
Chirurgical Review Luckett was “intrusted with the railroad 
passes and the disbursement of money.” One hundred of the 
migrating students were reported to have pledged themselves 
to attend the Richmond Medical College in Virginia. There can 
be little doubt that this institution played a role in bringing the 
students away from the North. An account of the reception of 
the Southern students in Richmond states: “The seceding medical 
students from Philadelphia arrived here to-day, and were received 
by the faculty and students of the Medical College, the Gov- 
ernor’s guard, and an immense throng of citizens.” The students 
themselves subsequently passed resolutions thanking, among 
others, the deans of the Virginia Medical College and the Medical 
Department of the University of South Carolina for “the sub- 
stantial encouragement and aid.”*" 

Previously it was reported that among telegrams received in 
support of the students were two from the deans of the New 
Orleans medical colleges. In April 1860 the Medico-Chirurgical 
Review apologized for including the University of Louisiana 
among those schools encouraging the migration of Southern 
students. Quoting Dr. T. G. Richardson, a coeditor of the 
Review and a member of the university faculty, the editor stated 
that the University of Louisiana faculty opposed the whole pro- 
ceeding and at no time entered into communication with the 
students.** 

The New Orleans Medical News and Hospital Gazette heatedly 
defended the New Orleans School of Medicine. After asserting 
that the school needed no defense, the editor categorically denied 
that it had given any support to the students—although he con- 
ceded that the faculty had replied to a telegram from a group of 

27 North American Medico-Chirurgical Review, January 1860, quoted in Fos- 


sier, “History of Medical Education in New Orleans,” 50-51. 
28N. O. M.N. & H. G., VIL (April 1860), 119. 
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them in New York City. From this point on the editorial steadily 
became more obscure as the editor sought to prove simultaneously 
(1) that the school was innocent of any participation in the 
affair and (2) that she was more than justified in anything she 
did to help the students.*” The long, involved, and belligerent 
editorial makes it obvious that both the faculty and students had 
encouraged the migrants. The one clue which gives an inkling 
to the source of the belligerency and indignation lies in an admis- 
sion that only one of the seceding students had wended his way 
down to New Orleans. It may go far to explain the tone of 
outraged virtue. 

In view of the size of the exodus by Southern students from 
Northern medical schools, it is surprising that only one came to 
New Orleans. The American Medical Gazette reported in this 
year that of the 630 students in Jefferson Medical College, 395 
were from the slaveholding states. In the spring of 1861 New 
York University lost fifty-seven of its medical students who left 
en masse.*” The New York newspapers did not take kindly to 
the accusations hurled by the Southern press and Southern stu- 
dents. They countered by describing the typical Southern medical 
student in the following terms: “He is a long-haired, lantern- 
jawed, verdant youth, afflicted with chronic salivation and in- 
veterate profanity. Reared in the semi-savage solitude of a remote 
plantation, and deriving his ideas of morals, grammar and be- 
havior from his negro nurse and picaninny playmates, he becomes 
in New York a puzzle to professors, a terror to landladies, and 
a magnificent patron of grogshops. Having finished his so-called 
course of study, if he be lucky enough to obtain a diploma, he 
returns to his native wilds, to commence practice on a portentous 
stock of medical ignorance, calomel and quinine.”*' This particu- 
lar quotation was picked up by a number of Southern medical 
journals and cited by their enraged editors as typical of the 
Yankee attitude. The loss of Southern students was a heavy blow 
to Northern medical schools. With the institutions depending 
upon tuition fees, the withdrawal of Southern patronage must 
have been a serious financial loss. Although the Louisiana schools 

2% [hid., 119-20 


8° Thid., 128-29; VIL (January 1861), 860-64. 
a1 Ihid., S64. 
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gained no direct benefit from the mass transfer southwards, the 
movement was symptomatic of a trend towards sectionalism that 
had already made itself felt on the prospering New Orleans 
medical schools. 

Unfortunately this widespread return of Southern medical 
students was merely one of the many indications that the ever- 
widening gap between North and South had reached its final 
stage. April 1861 was the close of the most successful year that 
medical educators had seen in the history of New Orleans—or 
were to see for another fifty years. The outbreak of hostilities 
called students and faculty from the academic halls and ended 
one of the most flourishing and colorful periods in the history of 
medical education in Louisiana. Both schools managed to stay 
open for the academic year of 1861-1862, but a drastic decline 
in enrollment foreshadowed their imminent close. The university 
school dropped from 404 to 94 students, and the New Orleans 
Medical College from 236 to 32. The Federal occupation of 
New Orleans in 1862 was the final blow which temporarily halted 
all formal medical education. 

The return of peace brought the reopening of the two schools, 
but only under the most difficult conditions. Fenner, who had 
served as a civilian volunteer surgeon during most of the war, 
and had been forced to leave New Orleans when he refused to 
take the oath of loyalty, returned to find his business affairs 
almost hopeless. Nonetheless, he managed to regain possession of 
the buildings of the New Orleans School of Medicine and with 
the aid of his colleagues was able to open it in the fall of 1865. 
Of the prewar original faculty, six were able to reassemble and 
help Fenner in his task of rebuilding the school.” 

In the meantime, under conditions almost as difficult, the uni- 
versity medical school had reorganized. With its faculty virtually 
intact and its buildings which had been occupied as a barracks 
still usable, it was able to attract 185 students and graduate 
thirty-five of them in the first of the postwar years. In 1866 the 
legislature granted $25,000 for repairs to the university buildings, 
a part of which went to the medical school. During the succeed- 
ing years of economic and social readjustment, the enrollment in 


‘2 Gardner's New Orleans Directory for 1866 (New Orleans, 1866), 518 
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the medical school fluctutated between 105 and 230 students.” 
The emphasis upon education which characterized the Recon- 
struction governments, a fact too often overlooked, served the 
university well, and the legislature treated it far more kindly than 
might have been expected. This tangible help from the legislature 
plus its prestige as the state university enabled the university 
medical school to survive the critical years. 

On the other hand the New Orleans School of Medicine, com- 
pletely dependent upon tuition fees and lacking in graduates 
and tradition, found the going more difficult. Unfortunately for 
the school, Dr. Fenner, who had returned to face the almost 
insurmountable task of rebuilding his school and his shattered 
business affairs, had not contented himself with this herculean 
task. Realizing that a good medical journal was essential to 
progress, and worried by the failure of the New Orleans Medical 
and Surgical Journal to resume publication in the first few months 
of peace, Fenner stepped into the breach and founded the short- 
lived Southern Journal of Medical Sciences. Its first issue ap- 
peared on May 4, 1866, ironically the same day that Erasmus 
Darwin Fenner, worn out by his exertions, closed his strenuous 
life. 

Fenner’s work was picked up by his friend and able colleague, 
Dr. D. Warren Brickell, who assumed the position as dean of the 
New Orleans School of Medicine and editor of the Southern 
Journal of Medical Sciences. The revival of the New Orleans 
Medical and Surgical Journal in 1866, with its tradition of over 
thirty years of publication and the backing of the University 
Medical School, gravely complicated Brickell’s problems. The 
poverty and disruption engendered by the long years of war, 
combined with the major social and economic adjustments in the 
postwar period, made it virtually impossible for two medical 
schools and two journals io survive. The Southern Journal of 
Medical Sciences lasted only a few issues after the appearance of 
its rival. The New Orleans School of Medicine struggled along 
for five years with its enrollment ranging between sixty and 108 
students, finally closing its doors for good in April 1870." 

%% Alumni Catalogue of the Medical Department of the Tulane University of 


Louisiana, 1834-1901 Inclusive (New Orleans, 1901), 41. 
%4 These figures are taken from a brief report in Dr. Stanford E. Chaillé’s 
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The same factors which were inimical to the New Orleans 
School of Medicine operated to the detriment of medical publica- 
tions. The revived New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, 
after desperately appealing for contributors, subscribers, and the 
payment of back subscriptions, in the spring of 1870 temporarily 
went out of existence. By 1873 it was once again back in opera- 
tion, this time permanently. Encouraged by this sign of revival 
in medicine, Dr. Brickell and the remaining few of his cohorts 
again entered the field of medical education when in 1874 they 
organized the Charity Hospital Medical College. The introduc- 
tory circular announced that the special aim of the institution 
was to give thorough practical instruction. “To this end,” the 
pamphlet asserts, “pmactic Lectures will, as far as possible, be 
avoided, and the Student taught in the Amphitheatre, at the 
bedside, and in the dead-house of the Hospital. The meagre and 
faulty representation of healthy and morbid tissues as usually 
illustrated by so-called ‘Models,’ in wax or plaster, will be entirely 
discarded, and the Scalpel and the Microscope used in their stead 
for all purposes of demonstration.” Tuition fees were reduced 
to a total of $100, plus a graduation fee of $30. In explanation of 
this reduction Dr. Brickell said that the faculty “have been gov- 
erned by but one consideration—the deeply impoverished condi- 
tion of the South.” Despite this brave start, the faculty found 
that New Orleans had not yet recovered to the point of supporting 
two medical schools, and after struggling for three years the 
Charity Hospital Medical School followed the New Orleans 
School of Medicine into oblivion—leaving the field solely in 
charge of the Medical Department of the University of Louisiana. 

In looking back over medical education in New Orleans during 
the nineteenth century it can readily be seen that the 1850's 
represented the peak period. Even without the sectional conflict 
there was ample room for two medical schools in the city. With 
the majority of the Southern states essentially rural, New Orleans, 


handwriting which was found in a group of New Orleans College of Medicine 
circulars in the Armed Forces Medical Library by Miss Mary Louise Marshall, 
Tulane University Medical Librarian. 

85 Charity Hospital Medical College of New Orleans, Session 1874-75 (New 
Orleans, 1874), 2. 

86 [bid., 4. 
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as the leading urban center, had a vast hinterland to draw from. 
Easy transportation, lower living costs, and local pride were 
factors which would have attracted Southern students regardless 
of the slavery issue. For example, a breakdown of the seventy-odd 
students who were graduated from the New Orleans School of 
Medicine in 1861 shows that only 18 were from Louisiana, while 
16 came from Alabama, 9 each from Mississippi and Arkansas, 
6 from ‘Texas, and 5 from Georgia. The few remaining students 
were scattered among the other Southern states.” 

The leadership which New Orleans had gained in the field of 
medical publications and medical education by 1855 was already 
making her one of the leading medical centers in the United 
States. Had it been possible to compromise on the slavery issue 
and avert the Civil War, there can be no doubt that New Orleans 
would have held its own with the major medical education and 
research centers of the North. As it was, the effect of the war 
and Reconstruction proved almost disastrous. Throughout the 
rest of the century medicine and medical education in New 
Orleans desperately struggled to achieve their prewar level. For 
one who has studied the flowering of medicine in New Orleans 
in the 1850's there is a touch of pathos in reading Dean Stanford 
KE. Chaillé’s exultant report at the commencement of 1856 in 
which he pointed with pride to the enrollment in the medical 
school of 266 students—thirty-six more, he proudly stated, than 
in any class since 1861." Yet his note of optimism was more 
than justified. Although half a century would elapse before Dr. 
Fenner’s dream of a second medical school for New Orleans 
came true, the advent of the twentieth century saw New Orleans 
once again reasserting its leadership. 

1T New Orleans Daily Delta, March 16, 186). 


Stanford FE. Chaillé, “Report at the Annual Commencement, March 31, 
1886," in N. O. M. & S. J., N. S., XID (May 1886), 838 





Virginia Railroads in April 186] 


By ANGUS J. JOHNSTON, II 


7. Civit, WAR, THE FIRST OF MODERN WARS, WAS A 
curious mixture of old and new. Troops moved on foot as they 
were accustomed, and supplies were drawn by wagon over roads 
no better and usually far worse than those of ancient Rome. 
Such troop and supply movements were truly of a time-honored 
pattern, but in another respect the logistics of the war was 
undeniably modern for it was the first railroad war ever fought. 

Situated upon the frontier of the divided nation and soon to 
contain the capital of the Confederacy, Virginia became a major 
battleground of the war. As the scene of many crucial encounters, 
the Old Dominion affords an excellent opportunity of determining 
the effect of railroads upon the war and of the war upon rail- 
roads. Before examining the military and economic potentialities 
of Virginia’s railroads in April 1861, it is essential to review 
briefly the natural and artificial aspects of the state's military 
geography in order to understand not only the problems that 
faced her defenders but also the place of railroads in the state’s 
defense. 

Southern military strategists of 1861, studying their maps and 
the probable paths of Northern invasion, saw a state stretching 
from the Atlantic on the east to the longitude of Toledo on the 
west, from the borders of North Carolina and Tennessee on the 
south to the tip of the western panhandle above the latitude of 
Pittsburgh. The most apparent feature of Virginia geography 
was her vulnerability to sea power. On three sides Virginia’s 
boundaries lay on deep water—the Ohio River on the northwest, 
the Potomac on the north and northeast, with Chesapeake Bay 
and the Atlantic on the east. And if these water approaches to 
Virginia's soil were not enough, the Kanawha River penetrated 
far into the heart of western Virginia, while in the east the Rap- 
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pahannock, York, and James provided navigable water to the 
fall line at the very gates of Fredericksburg, Richmond, and 
Petersburg.’ 

In addition to the rivers, nature also offered an invader a 
tempting avenue of approach to the center of Virginia via the 
forty-mile-wide valley of the Shenandoah cradled between the 
Blue Ridge on the east and the Appalachians on the west. North- 
ern seizure of this valley not only would deprive Virginia of its 
rich crops but would cut the state in two. Such a move, more- 
over, would render all of northern Virginia east of the Blue Ridge 
untenable by virtue of that region’s vulnerability to flanking 
movements through the passes of the mountains. For the Con- 
federacy, therefore, occupation of Harpers Ferry and Winchester 
at the lower, or northern, end of the “Valley,” as it soon came 
to be called, was an obvious military necessity enhanced by the 
fact that Harpers Ferry not only possessed an arsenal whose 
machinery was sorely needed in the South, but also was strategic- 
ally located upon the line of the Northern-dominated Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. 

Aside from her rivers and valleys, Virginia possessed other 
approaches of varying degrees of worth. Roads were as poor as 
they were plentiful. Of them it has been justifiably said, “Their 
badness was a joke when they were at their best and a calamity 
when they were at their worst.”* Running in all directions 
through the timber and brush that covered most of the state 
except the Valley, they were confusing even to the natives. Worse 
still, few but the main roads were mapped in 1861. Travelers 
who in summer were plagued by choking dust were certain of 
being mired in seas of tenacious red clay in winter. In fact, 
during the winter of each war year Union and Confederate 
armies were obliged to suspend operations and to go into winter 
quarters in tacit acknowledgment of the superiority of “Gen- 
eral Mud.” 

Many of Virginia’s railroads lay uncomfortably close to the 
land and water frontiers of the state. Leading to its very heart, 

' For a thoroughgoing analysis of the military geography of Virginia, see 
Douglas Southall Freeman, Lee's Lieutenants: A Study in Command (3 vols., 


New York, 1942-1944), I, 677-700. 
2 [bid., 684. 
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their possession was sure to be hotly contested by friend and 
foe. Generally speaking, the railroads were concentrated between 
the fall line on the east and the Appalachians on the west.” East 


Table L— Railroad Mileage in Virginia in 1561° 


The railroads are numbered on the map according to the dates of their charters 
as shown in the following mileage table. 
Date of Mileage in 
Railroads Charter Virginia 
Confederate Railroads 
Petersburg 1830 65 
Winchester & Potomac 1831 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac .. 1834 
Richmond & Petersburg 1836 
Seaboard & Roanoke 1836 
Virginia Central 1836 
South Sick 1846 
Orange & Alexandria LSAT 
Richmond & Danville 1848 
Virginia & Tennesse 1848 
Manassas Gap 1849 
Norfolk & Petersburg 1851 
Richmond & York River 1853 
Roanoke Valley 1857 
Miles of Double Track and Branches 70 
Total . 1345 
Federal Railroads 
Baltimore & Ohio (in Virginia only ) J 188 
Northwestern Virginia 103 
Alexandria, Loudoun & Hampshire 7 


Potal .  * 4 


Grand Total 1673 


* Sources: Annual Reports of the Rail Road Companies of the State of Virginia, Made to 
the Board of Public Works, For the Year ending September 30, 1861 (Richmond, 1861); 
Hereafter cited as B. P. W. Annual Reports, 1861; Freeman, Lee's Licutenants, 1, 680-81; 
Charles W Turner, “The Early Railroad Movement in Virginia,” in Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography (Richmond, 1893- ), LV (October 1947), 350-71 


of the Blue Ridge an invader based upon the Potomac at Wash- 
ington would have two roughly parallel rail lines upon which to 
advance: first, the Orange & Alexandria Railroad running from 
Alexandria to a junction with the Virginia Central at Gordons- 
villeé and thence to Lynchburg; and, second, the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad from Aquia Creek on the 


‘For convenience, the term “tidewater” is hereafter used to describe that 
area of Virginia lying between salt water and the “fall line.” a north-south line 
running through Fredericksburg, Richmond, and Petersburg and projected to 
the North Carolina border 

‘From Gordonsville to Charlottesville, a istance of twenty-two miles, the 
Orange & Alexandria used the tracks of the Virginia Central. The portion of 
the Orange & Alexandria between Charlottesville and Lynchburg was completed 
in 1860, Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Meeting . . . of the Orange & 
Alexandria R. R. Co., . . . (Alexandria, 1860), 16-17, 30 
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Potomac through Fredericksburg directly to Richmond. The 
latter road formed the northern link in a chain of three roads 
which followed the fall line to the North Carolina border. All 
three were vulnerable to flank attacks by a foe who gained 
control of the rivers emptying into Chesapeake Bay. 

In the northern section of the state only one tenuous thread 
of rail, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, connected the eastern 
and western halves of Virginia. Furthermore, Washington and 
Baltimore, its eastern terminals, were in Northern hands. Con- 
federate inability to control that railroad would, in all probability, 
result in the military separation of western Virginia, an area 
already politically alien in 1861. 

Only slightly less precariously situated were two piedmont 
lines which entered the Valley through gaps in the Blue Ridge 
mountains. The shorter of these, the Manassas Gap Railroad, 
branched off the Orange & Alexandria at Manassas Junction only 
thirty-four miles from Washington, crossed the mountains 
through the gap whose name it bore to Strasburg, and then curved 
southwestwardly to Mt. Jackson. Farther south, the Virginia 
Central Railroad, main line of mid-Virginia, turned off at Han- 
over Junction from the railroads skirting the fall line and pursued 
its westward course to a vitally important intersection with the 
Orange & Alexandria at Gordonsville and thence, by way of 
Charlottesville and Staunton, to its temporary terminus near 
Jackson's River.” A rough triangle in which some of the most 
severe fighting of the war was to take place was formed by the 
Orange & Alexandria, the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
and the section of the Virginia Central between Hanover Junction 
and Gordonsville. 

From a practical standpoint the value of the two piedmont 
roads in defense of the Valley was seriously limited. Actually 


they could do little more than convey troops and supplies over 
the Blue Ridge from the east. Beyond that they would be of 
small assistance to a Confederate army campaigning in the 


5 Where the Virginia Central crossed the Blue Ridge the state had built the 
Blue Ridge Railroad, a line 16.81 miles long which was leased to the Virginia 
Central. Charles Ellet, Jr., The Mountain Top Track, A Description of the 
Railroad Across the Blue Ridge at Rock Fish Gap in the State of Virginia 
(Philadelphia, 1856), passim (pamphlet from the Railway Collection of Thomas 
W. Streeter, Alderman Library, | niversity of Virginia, Charlottesville ) 
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Valley because they intersected at no point and therefore fur- 
nished no continuous north-south railway such as that along the 
fall line in the eastern portion of the state. At Winchester, 
however, in the northern end of the Valley, the thirty-two mile 
Winchester & Potomac Railroad might be of value to Confed- 
erate forces attacking Harpers Ferry, but by virtue of its north- 
ern location and connection with the Baltimore & Ohio, its 
potential usefulness would have to be heavily discounted.° 

In addition to the Virginia Central, four other lines branched 
off the fall line route at Richmond or Petersburg, two toward the 
southwest, two toward the east. The longest of these, the 
Richmond & Danville, angled southwest from Richmond some 
one hundred and forty miles to end abruptly on the North Caro- 
lina border at Danville. Its southern terminus was almost fifty 
miles from the nearest railroad in North Carolina. From Peters- 
burg, or technically from City Point (now Hopewell) on the 
James River, the South Side Railroad wandered westward to 
Lynchburg where the rails of the Virginia & Tennessee continued 
to Bristol on the border of Tennessee. From Bristol a series of 
three broad gauge (five foot) roads joined Virginia to Memphis 
via Knoxville, Chattanooga, Decatur, and Corinth. East of 
Richmond the Richmond & York River Railroad, completed in 
March 1861, threaded its way through the swampy bottom land 
of the Chickahominy and Pamunkey rivers to its terminal at 
West Point on the York River.’ Communication between the fall 
line cities and the important port of Norfolk was provided by the 
fourth member of the group, the Norfolk & Petersburg Railroad. 

Three additional roads served Virginia in the tidewater and 
fall line region south and east of Richmond. Of these the two 
most valuable were links in the north-south chain which stretched 
from Aquia Creek on the Potomac to the North Carolina border. 
Below Richmond the twenty-two mile Richmond & Petersburg 
Railroad, the middle link of the chain, provided a vital connection 
between the state's most important rail and industrial centers. 

® The Winchester & Potomac performed its greatest service for the Confederacy 
in the first eight months of the war when it was used to transport machinery 
from Harpers Ferry arsenal to Winchester whence it was shipped to Richmond 


and other points. 


7B. P. W. Annual Reports, 1861, p. 234. 
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From Petersburg the Petersburg Railroad, oldest passenger line 
in the state, proceeded to Weldon in North Carolina, and by 
branch from Hicksford (now Emporia) to Gaston, North Caro- 
lina. Upon this road Virginia depended for her narrow gauge 
(4 feet 814 inch) connection with the South. The third member 
of this southeastern group, the Seaboard & Roanoke, a road 
more within the commercial orbit of North Carolina than of 
Virginia, ran southwestwardly from Portsmouth through the 
Dismal Swamp to Suffolk and thence to a junction with the 
Petersburg Railroad just north of Weldon. 

Two relatively unimportant lines complete the list of Virginia's 
rail facilities. The Alexandria, Loudoun & Hampshire Railroad, 
which followed the curve of the Potomac northwest of Washing- 
ton for thirty-seven miles, never served the Confederacy for it 
fell into Federal hands on May 24, 1861, and remained under 
the control of the United States Military Railroads throughout 
the war. The last and least significant of the Old Dominion’s 
lines was the partially completed Roanoke Valley Railroad. 
Originating at Clarksville, a village on the Roanoke River forty- 
five miles east of Danville, it crossed the North Carolina line to 
a junction with the Raleigh & Gaston Railroad.* Lacking con- 
nections with any Virginia railroad, it was not likely to be of use 
in the state’s defense save for its salvage value in the event its 
rails were needed elsewhere. 

Although a map of Virginia's railroads gives the impression of 
a fairly well integrated system, their multiplicity and limited 
mileage are indicative of their predominately local nature, a char- 
acteristic likely to have serious consequences in wartime. Aside 
from their local nature the efficiency of Virginia railroads was 
further limited by idiosyncrasies such as differing gauges. In 
general, the state’s east-west lines south of the James River had 
a gauge of five feet, whereas north-south lines and those above 
the James employed a four foot eight and one-half inch gauge.* 

* At the outbreak of the war the Roanoke Valley Railroad consisted of two 
disconnected fragments of differing gauges. Fortunately, for the South, this 
was its only railroad with two differing gauges. The War of the Rebellion: A 
Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (129 
vols. and index, Washington, 1880-1901), Series IV, Vol. I, 1085-1087: cited 
hereafter as Official Records. 


® The lack of uniform gauge was not limited to the South. In 1861 there were 
at least eleven different gauges in Northern states. 
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Physical connections in terminal cities between lines of differing 
gauges were an obvious impossibility. As the volume of wartime 
traflic increased every such junction point quickly became a 
bottleneck where desperately needed freight cars often waited 
days or even weeks for their contents to be transshipped to 
other lines.’” 

In addition to shipping delays, lack of gauge uniformity pre- 
sented a serious military problem. The gravest consequences 
might result from the fact that there was but one connection for 
each of the differing gauges between Virginia and the other 
Confederate states. If, for instance, the enemy should seize or 
break the Petersburg Railroad below that city, it would be 
impossible to evacuate the rolling stock of roads above the James. 
And similarly, five foot gauge equipment would be trapped inside 
the state once the Federals gained control of Knoxville and the 
railroad connecting with the Virginia & Tennessee at Bristol. 

Still less excusable was the fact that local jealousies prevented, 
even under stress of war, the laying of track to connect railways 
serving the same city. This inefficiency had endured too long 
for drayage companies and innkeepers to forego their preroga- 
tive of inflicting their services upon the hapless traveler and 


shipper.'' Actual connections did not necessarily eliminate trans- 


fers and transshipments because the railroad companies con- 


tinued to eye each other with suspicion and to entrust their 
rolling stock to one another with the greatest reluctance and with 
considerable grumbling . Indeed, no more frequent complaint is 
encountered in the wartime correspondence of the railroads than 
that lamenting the abuse of cars borrowed by other roads and the 
difficulties of retrieving equipment loaned to rival companies. 

In view of the heavy investment of the state in public improve- 
ments, the hardy particularism of Virginia railroads cannot be 
understood without taking into consideration the laissez-faire 

10 Fourteenth Annual Report of the Richmond & Danville Railroad Company 

(Richmond, 1861), 203. 

11 At Petersburg and Richmond through connections were repeatedly urged 
from 1861 on, but not until 1867 did the Richmond & Petersburg Railroad make 
connections with the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad at Richmond 
and with the Petersburg Railroad at Petersburg. Proceedings at the Thirty-Second 


Annual Meeting . . . of the Richmond & Petersburg R. R. Co. . . . (Richmond 
1866), 558-59. 
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philosophy of government upon which the Confederacy and its 
component parts were predicated. Traditionally Virginia's regu- 
lation of her internal improvement companies had been of a 
benevolent nature. As early as 1816 her interest in improved 
communication and her desire to win a share of the growing 
western commerce led to the creation of a Board of Public Works. 
The primary function of the Board was to encourage transporta- 
tion ventures by subscribing to 40 per cent of the stock of 
individual companies after 60 per cent had been taken up by 
private subscription. Once the railway age began the state 
readily adopted the practice of subscribing to three-fifths of the 
shares. Consequently, by 1850 Virginia had the larger share in 
the state’s mixed government and private enterprises.'* According 
to the proportion of the stock it held, the Board of Public Works 
appointed representatives to serve as directors of railroad com- 
panies. Thus ownership of 60 per cent of the stock of a railroad 
entitled the state to appoint three of the customary five directors. 
The state at no time, however, used its numerical advantage on 
the various boards of directors to dictate policy to the companies. 
Instead, the Board of Public Works was confined by the legisla- 
ture to the mere exercise of powers of surveillance, to upholding 
financial and engineering standards, to requiring detailed annual 
reports, and to encouraging private enterprise in the interest of 
Virginia's economic development.'* 

Regardless of the fact that public rather than private owner- 
ship predominated in most Virginia railroad enterprises, the 
individual companies, as indicated in their annual reports, acted 
as though they were completely independent.'* For entities 
largely nurtured by the Commonwealth of Virginia they were, in 
war and peace, extremely sensitive to parental interference. On 
the other hand, neither Virginia nor the Confederacy can escape 
criticism for continuing to act the role of doting parents of a 

12 Carter Goodrich, “The Virginia System of Mixed Enterprise: A Study of 
State Planning of Internal Improvements,” in the Political Science Quarterly 


(Boston, 1886- ), LXIV (September 1949), 355-87, passim 

14 [hid., 383 

14 In 1861, the Board of Public Works held 49.9 per cent of the $22,578,300 
worth of capital stock issued by eleven major railroads (figures for the Petersburg 
Seaboard & Roanoke, and Roanoke Valley railroads are not available). Much of 
the remaining stock outstanding was held by municipal and county governments 
B. P. W. Annual Reports, 1861, passim. 
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group of selfish offspring often badly in need of coercion and 
compulsion, especially during the crucial war years. From Jeffer- 
son Davis down most Southern politicians throughout the war 
resisted any tendency to enhance the powers of government at 
the expense of private enterprise until the triumph of particular- 
ism became, in part, the defeat of the Southern cause. 

The roadbed and track of Virginia railroads, though flimsy by 
modern standards, were typical of mid-nineteenth century Amer- 
ican roads. Construction costs were low, for oftentimes the ties 
were placed upon bare ground and the rails laid down without 
further preparation. The result of such procedure was to make 
the roads exceedingly vulnerable to weather conditions. Thus, 
through service on the Virginia & Tennessee was interrupted for 
a period of two weeks in the fall of 1860 when portions of the 
track were washed away by a freshet in the wake of a heavy 
rain.’ This in turn caused the South Side Railroad, which joined 
the Virginia & Tennessee at Lynchburg, to complain bitterly that 
the uncertainty of operations on the latter road had decreased its 
business and caused traffic to be diverted to North Carolina via 
the Petersburg Railroad."’ Rains and a poorly constructed road- 
bed were responsible also for a freak accident on the Richmond 
& York River Railroad in the spring of 1861. An embankment of 
that hastily built line gave way under a standing locomotive 
which was carried fifteen feet downhill without upsetting or 
leaving the track." 

Ties were of oak, chestnut, locust, or other hardwoods, from 
trees cut along the right-of-way. The rails of the five foot gauge 
Virginia & Tennessee in mountainous southwestern Virginia were 
carried on ties nine feet long, six and one-half inches thick, and 
ten inches across, spaced at intervals of two and one-half feet.'* 
Ties were ballasted on this and other roads only when and where 
it became absolutely essential. During the unusually wet spring 
of 1561, the Seaboard & Roanoke, for example, had been obliged 
to purchase the sole gravel bank upon its line in order to ballast 

15 Fourteenth Annual Report . . . of the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad Co. 

. (Lynchburg, 1861), 19. 

16 B. P. W. Annual Reports, 1861, p. 278. 

17 [bid., 236. 


18 Frank Helvestine, “The Third Link in the N & W. Chain,” in the Norfolk 
and Western Magazine (Norfolk, 1923- ), I, (August 1923), 15. 
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the road in the Dismal Swamp region through which it ran."” At 
the same time the Richmond & Petersburg had to lay seven 
thousand new ties because of the general decay of the unbal- 
lasted old ones.*" 

Rails used on Virginia roads were of a wide range of weight, 
pattern, and origin. The one thing they had in common was that 
all were iron rather than steel. Although most were “T” rails of 
weights varying from fifty tu sixty-five pounds per yard, some 
lines still used primitive wooden stringers upon which a thin 
strip of iron weighing from sixteen to twenty-two pounds per 
yard was placed.*! Under wartime traffic conditions such “strap” 
or “flat-bar” rail, as it was variously called, wore out quickly, 
while the stringers either rotted from exposure or splintered under 
the weight of heavily laden trains. Krom the standpoint of the 
efficiency of the state’s rail network it was a matter of serious 
concern that forty-seven miles of the important Richmond & Dan- 
ville Railroad were laid with flat-bar iron at the start of the war.”* 
Worse still, however, was the fact that the iron was already seven 
to ten years old and rapidly deteriorating.” 

Rails for Southern roads, before the war shut off sources of 


supply, were generally purchased from Northern manufacturers 
or imported from Britain.** In the entire South only the Atlanta 
Rolling Mill and the Etowah Iron Works, both of Georgia, were 
capable of rolling iron rails.*° The government, however, quickly 


19 B. P. W. Annual Reports, 1861, p. 179. 

20 Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting . . . of the Richmond and Petersburg Rail- 
road Company, . . . (Richmond, 1861), 381. 

21 Modern steel “T” rails weigh from 100 to 150 pounds per yard. At least 
nine different weights of rail were in use on Virginia roads in 1861. The entire 
32 miles of track of the cheaply built Winchester & Potomac was constructed 
of stringers with flat bar rails weighing only 161% pounds per yard. For the types 
and weights of rail in use in Virginia, see B. P. W. Annual Reports, 1861, pp. 48, 
59, 71, 103, 130, 200, 221, 241, 259, 289 

22 Thirteenth Annual Report of the Richmond & Danville Railroad Company 

.. (Richmond, 1860), 108-109. 

23 Fifteenth Annual Report of the Richmond and Danville Railroad Ce., . . 
(Richmond, 1862), 326. 

24 The rails of the Virginia & Tennessee were imported from Wales, while 
those of the Norfolk & Petersburg and South Side railroads were of English 
make. Helvestine, “The Third Link in the N. & W. Chain,” 15; “History of the 
Norfolk and Petersburg,” in Norfolk and Western Magazine, 1 (September 1923), 
14; “The Development of a Great Railroad,” ibid., I (July 1923), 12 

25 Robert C. Black, Ill, The Railroads of the Confederacy (Chapel Hill, 


1952), 23 
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pre-empted these firms together with all other mills and foundries, 
and put them to work making ordnance. This so effectively 
monopolized the South’s industrial facilities that not a single new 
rail was rolled in the Confederacy during its entire existence.” 
Early in the war various railroad conventions considered the 
wisdom of erecting rolling mills, but lack of co-operation, ma- 
chinery shortages, and rising costs prevented their plans from 
materializing. Aside from limited quantities of iron on hand in 
April 1861,*" the South’s main source of rails was its secondary 
railroads which were uprooted in order that their track might be 
used on the main lines. The military result of this necessity was 
that the area from which the Confederacy drew its supplies 
underwent a continual contraction as railroad after railroad 
disappeared.*” 

No matter how satisfactory or indifferent a roadbed may be, 
the lifeblood of a railroad is its machinery. Fortunately for the 
Confederacy, locomotives on Virginia railroads were better than 
the rails which carried them. At the beginning of the war there 
were approximately 180 engines, all wood-burners, in the state.*° 
Broad gauge lines owned eighty-eight of these locomotives, nar- 
rower gauge roads the remaining ninety-two. Almost all Virginia 
locomotives were of the “American,” or 4-4-0 type, so-called 
because they had been especially designed for the character- 
istically sharp-curved railroads of North America. The weight 
of the balloon-type smokestack, smokebox, cylinders, and cow- 
catcher was carried on a four-wheeled swivel-truck, while the 
four connected drive wheels supported the remaining weight of 
the locomotive. Over-all length averaged about thirty-five feet 

“6 “Resources of the Confederacy in February, 1865,” in Southern Historical 
Society Papers (Richmond, 1876- ), IL (September 1876), 121. Lt. Col. F. W 
Sims reported to Brig. Gen. A. R. Lawton on February 10, 1865, that, “Not a 
single bar of railroad iron has been rolled in the Confederacy since the war, 
nor can we hope to do any better during its continuance.” 

7 Few Virginia roads were as fortunate as the Virginia Central which had 
purchased Northern iron for ten miles of track in February 1861. Twenty-Sixth 
Annual Report . . . of the Virginia Central Rail Road (Richmond, 1861), 153. 

“8 Virginia railroads stripped in whole or in part to furnish iron for more 
important roads were the Manassas Gap, Richmond & York River, Winchester 
& Potomac, Orange & Alexandria, Roanoke Valley, Richmond & Petersburg 


(branch line only), and the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 


29 Table IL gives a breakdown of locomotives and rolling stock of Confederate 
controlled railroads in Virginia at the beginning of the war 
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Table Il.— Locomotives and Rolling Stock of Virginia Railroads, 1861° 
Mail & Box & Sand, Coal 
Passenger Baggage Flat & Gravel 
Railroads Locomotives Cars Cars Cars Cars 
Norfolk & Petersburg. ...... a 3 2 80 
Orange & Alexandria 
Petersburg 
Richmond & Danville 
Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac 11 
Richmond & Petersburg . 9 
Richmond & York River . i 
Seaboard & Roanoke : 10 
South Side “ = 20 
Virginia Central .. 27 
Virginia & Tennessee 9 
Winchester & Potomac . 5 
Total soci . 180 
* Source: B. P. W. Annual Reports, 1861, passim 
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and the top of the smokestack towered fourteen feet above the 
rails. Weights of Virginia locomotives ranged from the nine ton 
Romulus of the Seaboard & Roanoke to the Virginia Central's 
thirty-one ton freight engine, Millborough.”” The average value 
of the thirty-nine Virginia & Tennessee engines in United States 
funds at the start of the war was $7,025; those of the Petersburg 
Railroad, ranging in value from $8,900 to $3,000, averaged $7,092 
apiece.*' An 1838 vintage Bolton and Hicks engine, the Phoenix, 
of the Richmond & Petersburg was the oldest locomotive in 
operation in the state.“* The average age of the 180 engines in 
the state, in April 1861, was about seven years. Surprisingly few 


were older than ten years or younger than four. As the life cycle 
of engines built in the 1850's was twenty to twenty-five years, 
it appears that the motive power of Virginia railroads in 1861 
was as good as could be found anywhere in the United States. 


The manufacturers of the locomotives, though varied, were 
predominately Northern. Of 113 engines listed in the 1861 annual 
reports of five leading Virginia roads, eighty were of Northern 


® Fourteenth Annual Report . . . of the Seaboard & Roanoke Railroad Com- 
pany - (Portsmouth, Va., 1862), 16; Twenty-Sixth Annual Report. . . of 
the Virginia Central Rail Road (Richmond, 1861), 73 

| Fourteenth Annual Report . . . of the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad Co 
Lynchburg, 1861), 22; Annual Report... of the Petersburg Railroad 
Company. 1862 (Petersburg, 1862), 21 

2 Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting . . . of the Richmond and Petersburg Rail 
road Company, . . (Richmond, 1861), 394. The locomotives of this road were 
the oldest and frailest on any railroad in the state 

‘Alfred W. Bruce, The Steam Locomotive in America; Its Development in 
the Twentieth Century (New York, 1952), 69. 
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origin. Norris and Sons, Rogers Locomotive Works, New Jersey 
Locomotive Works, Baldwin Locomotive Works, and Boston 
Locomotive Works were the principal builders in the order 
listed, accounting for sixty-two of the eighty Northern engines. 
Eleven other Northern firms were represented with from one to 
four engines each. Of thirty-three Virginia-built engines twenty- 
three came from the Tredegar shops (1850-55), four from Smith 
and Perkins (1851-54), one from Burr and Ettenger (1852), one 
from the Virginia Locomotive and Car Works (1856), two from 
the shops of the Richmond & Danville (1857-59), one from the 
Richmond & Petersburg’s shop (1854), and one from the firm of 
Uriah Wells (1857). From the standpoint of the South’s mili- 
tary resources it is important to note that 1859 was the date of 
the last locomotive built in Virginia, and that the Tredegar works, 
the largest iron manufactory in the Confederacy, stopped build- 
ing engines in 1858. Hope that these facilities might be revived 
was dashed by the government's policy of putting all facilities at 
the disposal of the Confederate ordnance department. 

Fuel for the picturesque wood-burning engines had not been 
a problem before the war because wood grew in abundance along 
the right-of-way of every Virginia railroad. Local contractors 
employing Negro labor had long made a business of supplying 
the railroads’ demands. Serious wood shortages began in 1862. 
The cause was two-fold. First, there was a scarcity of laborers 
to do the necessary cutting and hauling. Secondly, many rustics 
suddenly discovered that it was less arduous to appropriate rail- 
road wood than to cut their own. This pilfering soon reached 
such serious proportions that transportation on some lines was 
in imminent danger of coming to a halt. In 1862, for example, 
the Virginia & Tennessee reported a shortage of 2,718 cords out 
of a total of 11,995." The gravity of this situation is best appre- 

‘4 The foregoing information is taken from Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual 
Meeting . . . of the Orange © Alexandria R. R. Co., . . . (Alexandria, 1860), 
$5; Twenty-Sixth Annual Report . . . of the Virginia Central Rail Road (Rich- 
mond, 1861), 73; Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting . .. of the Richmond and 
Petersburg Railroad Company, . . . (Richmond, 1861), 394; Fourteenth Annual 
Report of the Richmond & Danville Railroad Company . . . (Richmond, 1861), 
177; and Fourteenth Annual Report . . . of the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad 
Co... . (Lynchburg, 1861), 40-41. 


85 Fifteenth Annual Report ... of the Virginia & Tennessee Railroad Co 
. (Lynchburg, 1862), 116. 
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ciated when the road’s annual consumption of 24,400 cords and 
its expectation of receiving only 10,000 additional cords in 1863 
is understood.*” The government, nevertheless, regarded the 
army's claim to manpower to be uppermost, and the railroads 
were left to solve the fuel problem as best they could. 

Rolling stock on Virginia railroads consisted of 158 passenger 
cars, 67 mail and baggage cars, 1,757 box and platform (flat) cars, 
and 240 sand, coal, and gravel cars.** The military inadequacy of 
this modest quantity of equipment is at once apparent when it 
is compared with the resources of but two main line Northern 
railroads. The Baltimore & Ohio, for example, possessed 1,231 
more cars than all Virginia railroads combined, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad owned 1,479 more.”* 

On the brighter side, Virginia’s car replacement facilities were 
more numerous and decidely more active than the totally dormant 
locomotive manufactories of the state. Almost every Virginia 
road maintained its own shops for the repair and construction of 
cars. In the winter of secession, the car shops of the Seaboard & 
Roanoke at Portsmouth and those of the Petersburg Railroad at 
Petersburg built about twenty cars, including one passenger car."” 


The Norfolk & Petersburg apparently was an exception in the 
matter of self-operated car shops for it seems to have obtained 
its cars from the Union Car Works of Portsmouth.” Other roads 
possessed indifferent facilities, and the shops of some were early 
war casualties. In Richmond, the Virginia Central s wooden car 
sheds were so small that most repair work had to be performed 
outdoors. Superintendent Henry Whitcomb complained that 


86 Tbid., 24. 

87 See note 29, Table 2, Locomotives and Rolling Stock of Virginia Railroads, 
1861. 

88 Thirty-Fourth Annual Report ... of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company (Baltimore, 1860), 156, 167; H. V. Poor, Manual of the Railroads of 
the United States, 1868-69 (New York, 1868), 229. 

The railroad facilities in the state of Pennsylvania in 1860 amounted to 623 
locomotives, 410 passenger cars, and 6,028 freight cars. Instead of declining as 
Virginia’s did, Pennsylvania equipment in 1865 consisted of 1,519 locomotives, 
700 passenger cars, and 15,281 freight cars. Hermon King Murphey, “The 
Northern Railroads and the Civil War,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Revieu 
(Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), V (December 1918), 328. 

39 B. P. W. Annual Reports, 1861, p. 180; Annual Report . . . of the Peters- 
burg Railroad Company. 1861 (Petersburg, 1861), 17. 

4° Helvestine, “History of the Norfolk and Petersburg,” 14 
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much time and labor were lost because of the weather and urged 
the immediate construction of a large, reasonably fireproof, brick 
car shop.*' Among the first to feel the effects of war was the 
Orange & Alexandria which lost its extensive facilities at Alex- 
andria when the Federals seized the city on May 24, 1861. For 
some time thereafter it had to depend upon makeshift arrange- 
ments at Gordonsville until more adequate facilities were con- 
structed at the road’s southern terminus, Lynchburg.” 

The impression given by the annual reports issued in 1861 is 
that car building and repair facilities, while far from pretentious, 
were ample for a peacetime economy but hardly suitable for 
prompt and efficient car maintenance in war. Nevertheless, in- 
genious mechanics, blacksmiths, and carpenters salvaged what 
they could from worn or injured cars and occasionally managed 
to assemble an odd freight or passenger car. It was physically 
impossible to replace cars lost in hostile raids and others pre- 
maturely worn out by the rough usage of wartime service.” 

Freight trains, more common than passenger on all but three 
prewar roads,** usually consisted of ten to fifteen assorted box, 
platform, stock, or coal cars, the latter being most frequently 
seen on the Richmond & Petersburg and Richmond & Danville 
tracks.*” Fully loaded, such a train represented a burden of only 


4! Twenty-Sixth Annual Report . . . of the Virginia Central Rail Road ( Rich- 
mond, 1861), 31. 

42 Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting .. . of the Orange & Alex- 
andria Railroad Co., . (Richmond, 1861), 22-23. 

48 Freight cars on the Richmond & Danville became so worn and decayed 
after seven or eight years of peacetime service that they had to be completely 
rebuilt. Thirteenth Annual Report of the Richmond & Danwille Railroad Company 

(Richmond, 1860), 111. During the war soldiers frequently knocked the 
sides out of box cars to obtain ventilation and better vision. Seats in passenger 
cars were sometimes ripped out and other wooden furnishings stripped to be 
used to heat the cars in winter 

44 Passenger traffic surpassed freight business only on the Virginia & Tennessee, 
the Richmond & York River, and the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. 
B. P. W. Annual Reports, 1861, pp. 81, 247, 226. 

1 During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1861, the principal items of freight 
hauled, in the order listed, by the Virginia & Tennessee, a fairly representative 
road, were salt, wood, cotton, plaster, tobacco, wheat, bacon, hogs, flour, and 
cattle. It is significant that even in that year of peace and war manufactured 
articles were not included among the ten leading products carried. A comparison 
of treight items carried in the period 1861-1863 is found in Sixteenth Annual 
Report . . . of the Virginia & Tennessee Railroad Co . (Lynchburg, 1863), 
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150 to 200 tons.** The freight cars, very similar in appearance to 
those of today except in size, were slightly more than thirty feet 
long, making the entire length of a train, including engine and 
tender, somewhere between 350 and 500 feet. Turnouts to permit 
trains to pass on the single-track railroads averaged nine hundred 
feet in length on the better equipped roads.** On most Virginia 
roads turnouts were so few that freights were obliged to spend 
considerable time at sidings waiting for express or passenger 
trains to pass. When under way, the little freight locomotives, 
trailing pungent smoke from their pinewood fuel, crept slowly 
along their uneven tracks at speeds of ten to fifteen miles per 
hour. Frequent stops for wood, water, and at sidings, reduced 
their average speed to eight or ten miles per hour.** Lest the 
modern reader scoff at this seemingly pedestrian pace, let him 
pause to note that the 1954 freight train speed, including stops, 
on the Eastern railroads of the United States averaged only 
seventeen miles per hour.*” 

Passenger trains consisting of three or four passenger cars plus 
a mail and occasional express car whisked through the country 
at speeds of twenty to thirty miles per hour before the war. 
Including stops, they averaged seventeen to twenty-five miles 
per hour. The Orange & Alexandria claimed to provide the fastest 
service in the state.°° The wooden passenger cars, slightly over 
forty feet in length, normally accommodated thirty to forty pas- 
sengers. Seats were usually wicker, but some were upholstered 
with mohair. Cars were equipped with stoves to provide warmth 
in winter and water coolers to slake the thirst of the less fastidious 
customers in any season. Sleeping cars, the latest innovation, 
were not needed in ante bellum Virginia because most passenger 
trains ran during daylight or early evening hours. Dining cars 

46 The capacity of the average boxcar was ten tons. Some Tredegar locomotives 
on the South Side Railroad were capeble of pulling twenty-nine loaded freight 
cars, or approximately 350 tons. Charles W. Turner, “Railroad Service to Virginia 
Farmers, 1828-1860,” in Agricultural History (Chicago, 1927- ), XXII (October 
1948), 246. 

47 The Virginia & Tennessee had 48 turnouts and side tracks on its 204 mile 
line. Almost all were laid with inferior “U” rail, a form of flatbar iron on 
wooden stringers. Fifteenth Annual Report ... of the Virginia & Tennessee 
Railroad Co. . . . (Lynchburg, 1862), 127. 

48 B. P. W. Annual Reports, 1861, pp. 50, 73, 106, 161, 202, 222, 261 


4% 108th Annual Report, The Pennsylvania Railroad Company (n-p., | 
50 B. P. W. Annual Reports, 1861, pp. 50, 73, 106, 161, 202, 222, 


72, 291. 
55), 12. 
61, 291. 
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did not exist, and meals were eaten at privately operated inns 
along the road where food compared very favorably with “trash” 
served at inns along Pennsylvania lines.” 

Passenger comfort was not the first concern of any railroad in 
1861. Travelers had a choice of going first or second class, the 
difference between the two fares being one cent per mile in 1861. 
On some roads “through” passengers paid a penny less per mile 
than “way” passengers, but on others no differentiation was made. 
Rates on the Richmond & York River Railroad were the highest 
in the state at five cents per mile for all travelers. The Virginia 
Central was not far behind with a four and one-half cent charge 
for all first-class passengers. Four cents per mile first-class and 
three cents second-class were the average fares in the state. Rates 
on the Virginia & Tennessee were the lowest in both categories, 
being three and four-tenths and one and seven-tenths, respec- 
tively.” 

The financial condition of Virginia railroads on the eve of war 
was a matter of concern to management as well as to investors. 
Many railroaders equated war with the ruin of commerce. Busi- 
ness, in fact, began to decline in the autumn of 1860 when the 


election of Abraham Lincoln precipitated a period of uncertainty 


throughout the nation. The early months of 1861 were also a 
period of financial gloom which, however, did not entirely lack 
signs of a brighter future. President T. H. Campbell of the South 
Side Railroad described the trend of the times thus: 


It will be recollected that a large portion of the receipts of our 
road heretofore was produced by the freights brought from the north- 
ern cities to City Point, and sent thence to the southwest. For the first 
quarter of the last fiscal year [October 1-December 31, 1860] this 
business was greatly depressed by the disturbed state of the country, 
and for the next quarter, as the war crisis approached, the business 
was still further diminished. In the last two quarters it was entirely 
annihilated by the blockade."* 


In similar vein President John S. Barbour, Jr., of the Orange & 
Alexandria reported that “the result of the Presidential election 


5! Turner, “Railroad Service to Virginia Farmers,” 242 

52 B. P. W. Annual Reports, 1861, pp. 75, 108, 163, 204, 243, 263, 292 

53 [hid., 278. The decline in freight business on this road amounted to $66,472, 
or about 26.6% of the previous year’s business, ibid., 280. 
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last fall, and the political alienation of the sections of the country, 
arrested the accustomed intercourse and travel between North 
and South, and reduced the receipts for the months referred to 
[May to October], down to the previous minimum amount.” 
The Virginia Central, though enjoying the largest gross revenue 
of its history, felt compelled to cancel the usual spring semiannual 
dividend because “the country was just on the eve of the aggres- 
sive war which is now waged against us by the Northern portion 
of the old Union.” The Richmond & Petersburg regarded the 
approach of war as a harbinger of hope, for it noted that after 
“the disturbed condition of political affairs, and consequent de- 
rangement of the business of the company, produced a loss of 
revenue from November to February inclusive, of about one 
month's income,” receipts rose so rapidly after March 1 that 
April was much better than in 1860."*, 

A fairly accurate measure of the financial status of Virginia 
railroads is indicated by a ratio of operating expense to gross 
revenue of approximately 48 per cent. This left ample margins 
for most—but not all—of the roads to reduce their funded debts, 
pay current bills, distribute dividends, and increase surplus ac- 
counts."” The 30 per cent operating ratio of the Norfolk & Peters- 
burg was the lowest in the state,°* but the Richmond & York River 
Railroad, which did not complete its line until the end of March 
1861, spent 76 per cent of its earnings.*” The South Side Railroad, 
whose financial adversity has already been mentioned, had ex- 
penses amounting to 56 per cent of its revenue, with the Rich- 
mond & Petersburg and the Richmond & Danville only two to 
two and one-half percentage points behind.” Looked at in yet 

‘4 Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Orange & Alexandria 


Railroad Co., . . . (Richmond, 1861), 6 

“ Twenty-Sixth Annual Report . . . of the Virginia Central Rail Road (Rich 
mond, 1861), 10 

SB. P. W. Annual Reports, 1861, ». 127. 

“7 [hid., 147, 173, 250, 275, 294; Fourteenth Annual Report of the Vir 
ginia and Tennessee Railroad Co. . . . (Lynchburg, 1861), 9; Twenty-Sixth 
Annual Report . . . of the Virginia Central Rail Road (Richmond, 1861), 10 
Figures unavailable for this comparison are those of the Manassas Gap, Winchester 
& Potomac, Seaboard & Roanoke, Petersburg, and the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac railroads. 

58 B. P. W. Annual Reports, 1861, p. 275 

5% Thid., 250 

6 [bid., 147, 173 
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another way, the 1861 rates of return upon the amount of capital 
invested in the last three railroads mentioned were 4.3, 7.5, and 
5.6 per cent respectively.” 

A final and most important factor of Virginia railroads in 1861 
is the men responsible for their operation. They are by far the 
most difficult element to assess because so little is known about 
them. An air akin to mystery and intrigue surrounds Virginia's 
railroaders of ninety-odd years ago. Even the annual reports, 
ordinarily mines of information, circumspectly avoid mentioning 
employees, whether deserving of praise or censure. For lack of 
information the big questions have so far not been answered: 
“Where did the men come from—North or South?” “How many 
Northerners gave up their jobs on Southern railroads and went 
home in 1861?” “Did those who remained behind do so to aid 
the North, or did they support the cause of the Confederacy?” 

Although the names of scores of employees were published 
annually in the more elaborate reports of the principal roads, 
only the barest minimum of facts about a handful of men have 
come to light. It is no coincidence that this small group is com- 
posed of presidents and superintendents, the two highest paid 
and most publicized positions of the time.“ Among the presi- 
dents, Peter V. Daniel, Jr., head of the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac, had transferred from a similar post with the Rich- 
mond & Petersburg in 1860. An able lawyer and a staunch 
secessionist, Daniel served as president throughout the war and 
for many years thereafter. His father, who died in 1860, was a 
member of the Supreme Court of the United States (1841-60) 
and an ardent defender of state rights.** John S. Barbour, Jr., 
president of the Orange & Alexandria, came from a_ politically 
prominent family claiming a governor of Virginia and a justice 

6! Returns of the other major roads were between 5.5% and 6.5%. The Rich- 
mond & York River Railroad, however, netted only 1.39% on its total investment, 
ibid., 250. 

62 For an answer to the last question, see the writer's article, “Disloyalty on 
Confederate Railroads in Virginia,” in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
LXIII (October 1955), 410-26. 

63 In 1861 presidents’ salaries varied from $2,000 to $3,000 annually, but at 
least one superintendent, E. H. Gill of the Virginia & Tennessee, was paid $4,000. 
Fourteenth Annual Report . . . of the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad Co. . . . 
(Lynchburg, 1861), 116. 

“4 Black, Railroads of the Confederacy, 27; B. P. W. Annual Reports, 1861, 
p. 127. 
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of the Supreme Court among its members. Aside from his rail- 
road duties, Barbour was both politician and successful farmer 
in the period before the war. His eight-year term of office as 
president spanned the war years.” William Mahone, soon to 
become famous in the Army of Northern Virginia, was the youth- 
ful head of the Norfolk & Petersburg Railroad. After the war 
Mahone added the presidency of the South Side Railroad to his 
other duties and helped to create the present Norfolk & Western 
by combining his two roads with the Virginia & Tennessee. A 
prosperous Virginia planter, Edmund Fontaine, was elected pres- 
ident of the Louisa Railroad in 1545 and continued to serve as 
head of its successor, the Virginia Central, until 1865, when the 
Board of Public Works swung the election to the Republican 
ex-Confederate cavalry leader, Williams C. Wickham.” Another 
Virginian and life-long resident of Richmond was Lewis E. 
Harvie, president of the Richmond & Danville. He served the 
railroad and the Confederacy faithfully, only to be removed from 
office in 1865 by Governor Francis Pierpont’s Republican-dom- 
inated Board of Public Works."’ These and the other presidents, 
about whom even less is known, were all Virginians and nothing 
in the records suggests that they ever gave less than full devotion 
to the Confederacy. As for their professional capacity, all had 
had years of practical experience and were as fully qualified as 
any similar group in the country to direct the affairs of Virginia’s 
wartime roads. 

In contrast with the presidents, three of the five superintend- 
ents about whom specific information has been found were 
Northerners. All three of Northern birth received their vocational 
training in Virginia and had spent their entire adult life there. 
None of them appears to have considered leaving the Confed- 
eracy when Virginia seceded. The oldest of the trio, Henry D. 
Bird, a native of Pennsylvania, was superintendent of the South 

65 Charles W. Turner, “Early Virginia Railroad Entrepreneurs and Personnel,” 
in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, LVI (July 1950), 330. 

66 Charles W. Turner, “The Louisa Railroad, 1836-1850," in North Carolina 
Historical Review (Raleigh, 1924- ), XXIV (January 1947), 39; Thirtieth Annual 
Report . . . of the Virginia Central Rail Road (Richmond, 1865), 6. In 1869, 
Wickham became the first president of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad of 


which the Virginia Central was a major part at the time 


67 Eighteenth Annual Report of the Richmond & Danville Railroad Company 
. (Richmond, 1865), 5. 
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Side Railroad throughout the war. His employment in Virginia 
dated back to 1830 or 1831 when he was hired as the first civil 
engineer employed by the Petersburg Railroad, the oldest line 
in the state. Late in the 1840's he became president of that road, 
thereby earning the distinction of being the only Northerner to 
head an ante bellum Virginia railroad. Bird was obliged to 
resign in 1855 when it was discovered that he had misappropri- 
ated $31,298 of the company’s funds. Shortly thereafter he 
became superintendent of the Richmond & Danville, but the war 
found him with the South Side road. The superintendent of the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac from the mid-'fifties to 
1869 was Samuel Ruth, also a native of Pennsylvania. ; Since 
coming to the state in his twenty-first year Ruth had worked 
only for that road. In 1861 he had been a Richmond residént for 
over twenty years and was a modestly prosperous citizen devoted 
to his vocation.” Less is known about the third Northerner, 
Henry D. Whitcomb, who became superintendent of the Virginia 
Central in July 1861. Whitcomb had served the road for many 
years previously and continued to do so until 1873. The absence 
of evidence to the contrary, coupled with his uninterrupted 
record of service, is reason enough to believe that he served faith- 
fully throughout the war.” The fourth superintendent, John M. 
Robinson of the Seaboard & Roanoke, after devoting his energies 
to making his road virtually independent of Northern products 
in 1861, entered Confederate service and was sent to England 
in 1863 to make purchases for the government and the railroads. 
At the end of the war he returned to his former position.” 
Charles G. Talcott, the twenty-seven year old superintendent of 
the Richmond & Danville, was the Virginia-born son of Andrew 
Talcott, railroad builder and Robert E. Lee's superior officer at 


®* Turner, “Early Virginia Railroad Entrepreneurs and Personnel,” 328, 332 

6° Record Group 56, General Records of the Department of the Treasury 
Application File for Samuel Ruth, . . . , National Archives, Washington, D. C 
Death Certificate of Samuel Ruth, Virginia Bureau of Vital Statistics, Richmond; 
B. P. W. Annual Reports, 1858 (Richmond, 1858), 402. 

7 Black, Railroads of the Confederacy, 28; Annual Reports of the Stockholders 
of the Virginia Central Rail Road, 1851-1869 (in possession of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway Company, Richmond). 

71 Fourteenth Annual Report . . . of the Seaboard & Roanoke Railroad Com- 
pany . (Portsmouth, Va., 1862), 7; Black, Railroads of the Confederacy 
232, 291; Official Records, Series IV, Vol. I, 409-410 
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Fort Monroe in the early 1530's." Little of interest illuminates 
the careers of either the eight remaining superintendents or of 
the scores of other employees who are known to history only by 
their names on the yellowing pages of all but forgotten annual 
reports; their deeds are recorded solely in the composite history 
of the railroads of Virginia in the Civil War. 

The most conspicuous of the advantages of Virginia’s railroads 
was that they were uniformly under capable, experienced, and 
loyal management. They were also, for the most part, financially 
prosperous and enjoyed the friendly co-operation and supervision 
of the state through its Board of Public Works. Given adequate 
materials and labor a majority of the roads would be able to 
build and repair their rolling stock in company-maintained shops. 
At a time, moreover, when continuous rail lines were relatively 
rare in America, Virginia was fortunate in having the four im- 
portant roads north of the James River—roads in the most vulner- 
able portion of the state—linked together so that troop and supply 
trains might pass freely from one to another."* Richmond and 
Petersburg also enjoyed a defensive advantage in that railroads 
approached each city from all points .of the compass, thereby 
making it difficult for an invader to starve them into submission 
unless all rail communications were cut. 

Foremost among the numerous disadvantages of Virginia rail- 
roads was their almost complete dependence upon Northern or 
European sources for motive power, rails, and countless other 
vital items of equipment.”* Differing gauges in northeastern and 
southwestern Virginia prevented the interchange of rolling stock 


72 George Green Shackelford (ed.), “Lieutenant Lee Reports to Captain 
Talcott on Fort Calhoun’s Construction on the Rip Raps,” in Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography, LX (July 1952), 474; Douglas Southall Freeman, 
R. E. Lee, A Biography (4 vols., New York, 1934-1935), I, 105 ff. 

73 The four roads in question were the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
which intersected the Virginia Central at Hanover Junction; the latter road in 
turn joined the Orange & Alexandria at Gordonsville and Charlottesville, while 
the Orange & Alexandria met the Manassas Gap Railroad at Manassas Junction 

74 The Seaboard & Roanoke provides an example of the extent to which Southern 
roads depended upon Northern manufacturers. Before the war it imported whale 
oil from New Bedford, cured bacon from Cincinnati to feed its Negro workers, 
chilled engine tires from Northern manufacturers, stone culverts from Maryland 
in fact, even its soap was Northern. Fourteenth Annual Report . of the Sea- 
board & Roanoke Railroad Company, (Portsmouth, 1862), 7; B. P. W. 
Annual Reports, 1861, p. 180. 
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essential to prompt movement of troops and supplies. Through 
traffic was also subject to interruption at Lynchburg, Petersburg, 
and Richmond, where entrenched local interests prevented the 
laying of connecting tracks between terminals. Only one rail 
connection of each gauge bound Virginia to her sister states, 
and Northern possession of the sole line—the Baltimore & Ohio— 
uniting the eastern and western portions of the state foredoomed 
the Confederacy’s chance of controlling western Virginia. Else- 
where superior Northern sea power, by seizing the rivers empty- 
ing into Chesapeake Bay, might make possible an invasion 
jeopardizing the seven railroads and principal cities of the tide- 
water and fall line region. Finally, the railroads at Winchester, 
Alexandria, and Aquia Creek, leading as they did straight into 
enemy territory, were practically useless for defense and might 
at any time become avenues of Northern invasion. 





“The Cave of the Winds’ and the 
Compromise of 1850 


By HOLMAN HAMILTON 


I. AEOLUS HAD FORSAKEN HIS CAVE OF THE WINDS TO VISIT 
Washington in late 1849, he would have felt thoroughly at home 
in the United States House of Representatives. Never before, in 
six decades under the Federal Constitution, had congressional 
chaos been more evident. Wordiness emanated from men who 
under normal conditions would have busied themselves with 
organization. For three hectic weeks the House could not 
organize because there was no Speaker on the dais, and none 
could be elected. House rules called for a majority decision, but 
there was no majority. And so, during most of December, 
orators tore passions to tatters and members voted ineffectually 
while the mere clerk of the previous session presided and sought 
a modicum of order. Often at night, when adjournment came, 
caucuses met in that same chamber—and southern, northern, 
western, and eastern partisan and factional storms continued as 
before. The House of December 1849 was truly a cave of 
political winds. 

Capable men were members, people of past or future promin- 
ence. Horace Mann of Massachusetts and Henry W. Hilliard of 
Alabama were educators and men of literary skill. Thaddeus 
Stevens of Pennsylvania and Jacob Thompson of Mississippi 
represented extremist elements. The roster of able congressmen 
included Robert Ward Johnson of Arkansas, John A. McClernand 
and William A. Richardson of Ilinois, Albert G. Brown of Mis- 
sissippi, and James L. Orr of South Carolina. Thomas L. Cling- 
man and David Outlaw of North Carolina rubbed elbows with 
Joshua R. Giddings of Ohio, James X. McLanahan of Pennsyl- 
vania, Frederick P. Stanton of Tennessee, and Volney E. Howard 
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of Texas. In the large New York delegation were James Brooks, 
William Duer, and Preston King. Georgia had sent three gifted 
men in Howell Cobb, Alexander H. Stephens, and Robert Toombs. 
From Massachusetts came the scholarly Robert C. Winthrop, 
Speaker of the Thirtieth Congress; from Kentucky, the resourceful 
Linn Boyd who (like Orr) was a future Speaker; from New 
Jersey, the wealthy businessman James G. King; from Ohio, the 
irrepressible Free Soiler, Joseph M. Root; from Tennessee, a 
future president, Andrew Johnson of the Greeneville district; and 
from Virginia the devoted Richmond Democrat James A. Seddon. 

Although these and other representatives measured up to 
standards of previous Congresses, they and their chamber soon 
would be overshadowed by a Senate of unusual brilliance. For 
the Thirty-first Congress was the one in which John C. Calhoun, 
Henry Clay, and Daniel Webster met for the final time. Thomas 
Hart Benton was a senator, too, and the tall Texan, Sam Houston 
of Huntsville, joined veterans like Alabama’s William R. King 
and relative newcomers like Henry S. Foote in the senatorial 
drama. Leaders of the younger generation, Salmon P. Chase, 
Jefferson Davis, Stephen A. Douglas, William H. Seward, stood 
ready to challenge older senators’ prominence. 

At the start of the Thirty-first Congress, the contrast between 
the two houses seemed rooted less in personalities than in voting 
alignments. If the Senate Democracy’s nationalistic and section- 
alistic blocs were at odds on policy fundamentals, the large Demo- 
cratic paper majority presented a united front for organizational 
purposes. Vice President Millard Fillmore was a Whig, but 
Senate Democrats experienced no difficulty in dominating the 
committees.’ Meeting and adjourning from day to day with no 
extensive debate, the Senate at the outset marked time while the 
House wrangled. Though some representatives like Meredith P. 
Gentry and George W. Julian reached Washington late, nearly 
all of the 231 House seats were occupied from the beginning. Of 
the members answering the roll call on the first ballot and the 
last, 108 were Democrats, 103 Whigs, and nine Free Soilers— 
while a single congressman (Lewis C. Levin) belonged to the 
Native American party. The principal candidates for Speaker 


1 Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., 40-41, 44-45. 
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usually were Cobb the Democrat and Winthrop the Whig. In 
the course of 62 ballots over the three-week span, the total vote 
ranged from a high of 226 to a low of 217, of which the Georgian’s 
maximum was 103 and the Bostonian’s 102. At various times, on 
their own responsibility or as a result of pressure, both Cobb and 
Winthrop withdrew their names to give ambitious colleagues a 
chance for preferment. But, with one exception, no other aspirant 
surpassed the Cobb-Winthrop crests. Not only was a House 
majority lacking, but a group of Southern Whigs refused to back 
Winthrop, some Southern Democrats declined to support Cobb, 
and the Free Soilers had their own candidate and with the dis- 
sident Southern Whigs held the balance of power.’ 

On the sixty-third ballot, the impasse ended. The winds in 
the cave spent themselves momentarily. Conflicting elements 
bowed to reason, finding a way out of their blind alley by 
resorting to a plurality decision.*. When Howell Cobb thus won 
the speakership and named the committees’ personnel, the Demo- 
cratic party found itself in control of both House and Senate 
organizations.’ Still, the fact that the lower chamber had to fall 
back on a plurality procedure suggested troubles that would 
develop as soon as the House tried to legislate. 

Could House majorities ever be attained in the course of the 
1850 debates? Sober onlookers were frankly pessimistic, for the 
speakership election reflected schisms within each of the major 
parties, not only in Washington but in the United States as a 
whole. According to many a Northerner and Whig, the annexa- 
tion of Texas in 1845 had caused most of the problems now 
vexing Congress. Annexation had been followed swiftly by the 
Mexican War, the Wilmot Proviso, the acquisition from Mexico 
of a vast amount of western soil, and then the forty-niners’ gold 

2 Ibid., 2-39, 41-44, 46-48, 51, 61-67; Holman Hamilton, Zachary Taylor: 
Soldier in the White House (Indianapolis, 1951), 247-52. Winthrop felt the 
Whigs erred in shifting votes from himself to other candidates. He believed 
that, if he had received 102 votes on the forty-first ballot, his supporters “would 
have made me Speaker.” Robert C. Winthrop to John P. Kennedy, December 
16, 1849, in Kennedy Papers (Peabody Institute, Baltimore). 

% Frederick P. Stanton took credit for this, and stated that the solution was 
reached despite 48-28 opposition in the Democratic caucus. Stanton to James 
Buchanan, December 24, 1849, in Buchanan Papers (Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ). 


4 Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., 66-67, 88-89. 
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rush to the Sacramento Valley. Were Southerners entitled to 
own slave property in the new American West? Or should the 
Proviso be passed and slavery excluded from that area? Or was 
the popular sovereignty principle feasible and fair? Or did the 
solution lie in projecting to the Pacific Ocean the Missouri Com- 
promise line of 36°30’, with slavery admitted below and forbidden 
above it? Intraparty Whig weaknesses and Whigs’ want of 
accord on these questions had been symbolized in 1848 by Gen- 
eral Zachary Taylor's presidential nomination. Taylor had been 
given no platform by the Whigs, and his personal statements on 
the issues of the hour invited conflicting views. His election, in 
turn, had been due in great measure to a split in the northern 
Democracy with particular reference to New York. Thus the 
Taylor of the White House was a minority President, just as 
Cobb was a minority Speaker. The Whig Administration of 1849 
and early 1850 lacked the mandate, experience, and cohesion 
essential to first-rate executive leadership. 

The General in the Mansion, however, was not slow in making 
his influence felt. In the spring of 1849 Taylor had sent Repre- 
sentative Thomas Butler King of Georgia to the West Coast as 
his special agent. King in June inforiaed the Californians of the 
“sincere desire of the Executive” to protect them “in the forma- 
tion of any government, republican in its character, hereafter to 
be submitted to Congress, which shall be the result of their . . . 
deliberate choice.” Before many months passed, California 
adopted a free-state constitution and applied for admission to 
the Union. In August at Mercer, Pennsylvania, Taylor asserted 
that “the people of the North need have no apprehension of the 
further extension of slavery.” In November, an army officer left 
Washington for Santa Fe with a directive that “if the people of 
New Mexico desired to take . . . steps toward securing admis- 
sion as a state, it would be his duty . . . ‘not to thwart but to 
advance their wishes.” The President's intent was unmistakable. 


If his hopes were realized, neither popular sovereignty nor pro- 
jection of the 36°30’ line could apply to California or New 
Mexico, and the free- and slave-state balance in the Senate 
would be permanently destroyed. Was the White House slave- 
holder a Wilmot Proviso man, an enemy of the South in Southern 
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Whig clothing? The thought was appalling to many Southerners.° 

With this as the background for the Thirty-first Congress, it 
might be supposed that Taylor would have drawn Northern ac- 
cessions to his banner. His annual message in December ended 
on a ringing Union note, and a special message the third week 
in January underscored statehood in the West. The Free Soilers 
in the House, however, were not content with the Proviso’s end- 
product; they demanded the letter of the law. Most Northern 
House Democrats, better disciplined than Whigs, maintained 
their records as party regulars. It is true that Northern Whigs 
were impressed, but, as subsequent trends unfolded, some veered 
away from the Administration to pursue a less drastic course. The 
unpopularity of Taylor's cabinet, inept distribution of federal 
patronage, and Whig losses in recent congressional races did not 
constitute the raw materials of which majorities are composed. 
Southerners, on the other hand, quickly sensed that Taylor per- 
sonified danger to their interests. Southern Democrats favored 
popular sovereignty or the 36°30’ plan. Such original Taylor-for- 
President boosters as Stephens, Toombs, and other Southern 
Whigs had turned thumbs down on Winthrop for Speaker and 
now would fight Taylor to the bitter end. 

If the dilemma of December was not to be repeated during 
1850, much would depend on Howell Cobb and his comrades 
of the Democratic high command. Chairman Boyd of the Com- 
mittee on Territories proved to be the Speaker's right arm and 
presided over most of the debate as chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole. A third key figure was Douglas’s lieutenant, chair- 
man McClernand of the Committee on Foreign Affairs who, 
despite the title, would devote nearly all his energies to domestic 
problems. Still another was Virginia’s Thomas H. Bayly, head of 
the Ways and Means Committee. The role of Cobb has been the 
subject of a scholarly monograph,’ but a statistical study of 
House speeches and votes can add a great deal to the story, and 
Boyd's, McClernand’s, and Bayly’s contributions certainly enter 
into the reckoning. 

Most of the initiative for the Compromise of 1850 had its origin 

* Hamilton, Zachary Taylor: Soldier in the White House, passim 


® Robert P. Brooks, “Howell Cobb and the Crisis of 1850,” in Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), IV (December 1917), 279-98 
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in the Senate. In the course of the next three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, almost every historian treating the topic gave a lion’s share 
of credit to Clay and Webster’ In more recent times emphasis 
has been placed on Douglas and the Senate Democratic majority.* 
Latterly, too, a distinctive effort has been made to depart from 
vague or inaccurate remarks about the Compromise per se, and 
carefully to define the slavery provisions of the acts organizing 
New Mexico and Utah Territories.’ In addition to establishing 
the two Western territories, with legislatures which could pro- 
hibit or establish or regulate slavery, the Compromise admitted 
California into the Union as a free state; settled the Texas-New 
Mexico boundary controversy; assured Texas that the United 
States would assume the Texas debt; included a fugitive slave 
law designed to plug loopholes in the old law of 1793, and 
abolished the slave trade in the District of Columbia.'® 

Bills incorporating the several parts of the Compromise were 
passed by Congress in July, August, and September. In the pre- 
ceding December and January, outbursts of sectional pride and 
passion evoked general concern in and out of Congress. The 
New York Whig diarist, Philip Hone, compared representatives 
in Washington with the Jacobins of the French Revolution. The 
nation “trembles at its base,” Hone brooded, and “for the first 
time in our history” men did not hesitate “openly to threaten a 


7 James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 
1850 (7 vols., New York, 1893-1906), I, 120-95; James Schouler, History of the 
United States under the Constitution (6 vols., New York, 1880-99), V, 159-98; 
George P. Garrison, Westward Extension, 1841-1850 (New York, 1906), 320-31. 
Of the older “standard” multi-volume histories, John B. McMaster, A History of 
the People of the United States from the Revolution to the Civil War (8 vols., 
New York, 1883-1913), VIII, 12-42, is in several ways the most satisfactory on 
the Compromise. In Edward Channing, A History of the United States (6 vols., 
New York, 1905-25), VI, 75-85, many of Rhodes’s and Schouler’s fundamental 
errors are avoided, but details are slighted, and the work is marred by numerous 
minor mistakes 

* Frank H. Hodder, “The Authorship of the Compromise of 1850,” in Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, XXII (March 1936), 525-36; George F. Milton, 
The Eve of Conflict: Stephen A. Douglas and the Needless War (Boston, 1934), 
50-78, George D. Harmon, “Douglas and the Compromise of 1850,” in Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society (Springfield, 1908- ), XXI (January 1929), 
453-99; Holman Hamilton, “Democratic Senate Leadership and the Compromise 
of 1850,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLI (December 1954), 403-18. 

® Robert R. Russel, “What Was the Compromise of 1850?", in Journal of 
Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), XXII (August 1956), 292-309. 

109 U. S. Stat. (69 vols., Boston, 1845-1955), 446-58, 462-68 
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dissolution of the Union.” Congressman McLanahan agreed that 
the slavery question had reached a dangerous crisis. “A lion is 
in the path of our Country's glory,” the Pennsylvania Democrat 
reported privately. “May Heaven shield us from impending 
danger.” “The issue between the South and the North is the 
all absorbing subject here,” the sick but alert Senator Calhoun 
wrote his son from Washington. “. . . The Southern members 
are more determined and bold than I ever saw them. Many 
avow themselves to be disunionists.”™ 

To William B. Ogden, who was soon to make a fortune in the 
city of Chicago, “the prospects ahead” were “not cheering in 
any way’; Calhoun was bent on the “dissolution of the Union,” 
and “if a rupture does take place the North will have to unite” 
in rallying to Taylor and “aiding him to put it down.”'* The Whig 
Senator Webster and the Democratic Senator Lewis Cass later 
looked back on the situation as one of the most dangerous in 
American annals.’* The junior senator from Illinois, a Democrat, 
saw “the extreme Southern men... in a state of excitement 
which prepares them for the most desperate resolves.” A North 
Carolina Whig in the House feared that “armed men might be 
admitted into this Hall, and... this place might become a 
scene of bloodshed.” Shortly before Christmas, one of the most 
conservative Northern|Democrats found “more bad feeling” on 
Capitol Hill “than can be well conceived unless by those present.” 
Over in Philadelphia an aristocratic Whig was pessimistic: “No 
one can say how soon we may be involved in the dangers & 
calamities of disunion. The house is not yet organized & parties 
are becoming inflamed.” Slavery and related topics were being 
used “as the cloak of the ambitious designs of demagogues & to 
delude & excite the people—who . . . are victims & tools.” An 
ex-congressman and ex-governor of the Bluegrass State warned a 
prominent Missourian: “You can hardly conceive of the irritation 

11 Philip Hone, manuscript diary, December 15, 1849, and January 7, 1850 
(New-York Historical Society, New York City); James X. McLanahan to 
Buchanan, December 2, 1849, in Buchanan Papers; J. Franklin Jameson (ed. ), 
Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, American Historical Association Annual 
Report . . . for the Year 1899 (2 vols., Washington, 1900), I, 780. 

12 William B. Ogden to E. A. Russell, Decernber 31, 1849, in Ogden Papers 


(Chicago Historical Society ). 
13 Lexington Kentucky Statesman, October 30, November 23, 1850. 
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and bad feeling . . . excited in this northern border of Ken- 
tucky” by abolitionists and other Northern radicals. In mid-Janu- 
ary, the Whig publisher of the Washington National Intelligencer, 
conversing with a Marylander when they met in the House, 
voiced alarm “in reference to the Southern movement on the 
Slave question, threatening a dissolution of the Union.” 
Events in the House during most of January substantiated the 
forebodings. While in the Senate moves were being made for 
pacification, Clingman, Howard, Seddon, and Brown, irked by 
Free Soilers and also by the President, delivered fiery orations to 
their fellow representatives. Jeremiah Morton of Virginia and 
Samuel W. Inge of Alabama carried on in February the sharp 
Southern criticism of Taylor, King, the cabinet, the Proviso, 
statehood for California, and, in general, Northern attitudes 
toward the South. Stanton, though more moderate, joined in the 
attack. From January 22 through February 13, not a single 
Northern member made a set speech in the chamber. Seven 
Southern representatives delivered set speeches, each lasting 
approximately an hour, and one of these Southerners twice took 
the floor. All eight efforts, with the partial exception of Stanton’s, 
were saturated with grievances and studded with threats. In 
mid-February, the balance began to be redressed by the calmer 
remarks of Hilliard the Alabama Whig and Marshall J. Wellborn 
the Georgia Democrat, the non-sectionalistic but intensely par- 
tisan observations of the Indiana Democrat, Graham N. Fitch, 
and the characteristic Wilmot Proviso slants of Root the Ohio 
Free Soiler and Mann the Massachusetts Whig. Of the forty-four 
formal, hour-long addresses heard in the House during the sixty- 
nine day period preceding April 1, nineteen were Northern in 
origin and twenty-five Southern, despite the fact that Northern- 
ers constituted a three-fifths majority of the total membership. 
The temper of the House in early 1850 could also be gauged 
14 James Shields to Buchanan, December 8, 1849, in Buchanan Papers; David 
Outlaw to Mrs. Outlaw, January 14, 1850, in Outlaw Papers (Southern Historical 
Collection, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill); Daniel Sturgeon to 
Buchanan, December 22, 1849, in Buchanan Papers; Sidney G. Fisher, manu- 
script diary, December 16, 1849 (Historical Society of Pennsylvania); Thomas 
Metcalfe to David R. Atchison, December 26, 1849, in Atchison Papers (Western 


Historical Manuscripts Collection, University of Missouri, Columbia); John P. 
Kennedy, manuscript diary, January 19, 1850, in Kennedy Papers. 
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by protracted corollaries of the battle between Winthrop and 
Cobb. Representatives voted twenty times before managing to 


elect a clerk. Three ballots were taken to choose a chaplain; 
eight were necessary for a sergeant-at-arms, and none of the 
fourteen candidates for doorkeeper could win that lofty office 
after fourteen trials.'* Already Richard K. Meade of Virginia had 
rushed gesticulating at Duer of New York, when the latter 
branded Meade a liar. In February, an Ulinoisan’s comments in 
the House brought a challenge to a duel from Jefferson Davis. 
The first week in March, during a debate, Edward Stanly of 
North Carolina flung the charge of disgraceful rudeness at a 
fellow Whig from Alabama.'® Moreover, the normal House 
routine, memorials, petitions, pensions, patent laws, the Seventh 
Census, the coastwise trade, and a contested election in Iowa, 
cluttered up the agenda and contributed to the delay. Con- 
currently, the Senate had its own moments of frustration and 
sectional wrath. But Foote, Cass, Douglas, Clay, and others were 
bent on achieving a compromise. And, six days after Clay intro- 
duced his resolutions in the Senate, there came the first of four 
important moves that helped somewhat to tranquilize the agi- 
tated House. 

The first step involved the House's reaction to Root’s resolution 
that the Proviso be applied to the region acquired from Mexico, 
with the exception of California. On February 4, the resolution 
was tabled 105-75—eighteen Northern Democrats and fourteen 
Northern Whigs siding with the South against the Proviso. Cobb 
did not vote; his vote was not needed. Especially significant was 
the presence of McClernand and Richardson in the majority, - 
joining as they did Bayly and Boyd and other Southern Democrats 
like Baltimore’s Robert M. McLane. 

The following Sunday, February 10, an even more meaningful 
victory was scored for the compromise cause in a Washington 
hotel. Thomas Ritchie, now editor of the Washington Union and 
Nestor of the Democratic party, in his young manhood had been 

15 Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., passim. The speech of Oregon Delegate 
Samuel R. Thurston has been excluded from the statistical survey, 
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a warm friend ofHenry Clay. Then for years they were oppon- 
ents, Clay dominating the Whigs and running for president while 
Ritchie bossed the Virginia Democracy. Now, at last, they were 
reunited. After James W. Simenton of the New York Courier & 
Enquirer had taken part in the preliminary arrangements, Ritchie 
with Bayly at his side called on the Kentuckian at his quarters. 
No other Democratic journalist had more influence than white- 
haired “Father” Ritchie. No other Whig senator had more pres- 
tige than the venerable “Harry of the West.” When the tall, fair, 
thirty-nine-year-old Bayly brought what Ritchie described as 
“ingenuity and learning” to the discussion, he was contributing 
“ways and means” of enormous value to House and Senate com- 
promisers. Several days before, Ritchie criticized Clay in the 
columns of the Union. Henceforth, partisans would rub their 
eyes at the quantity and fervor of Democratic tributes to the 
Democratic party's traditional archfoe. That Clay-Ritchie hand- 
clasp at the National Hotel, as the shadows lengthened on a 
Sunday afternoon, symbolized the coalescing of compromise 
strength. 

Then, on the 18th, there came the third test of the House 
leaders’ control or ingenuity. Five days before, Taylor had sub- 
mitted a four-line message transmitting the California constitu- 
tion, and James D. Doty of Wisconsin sought to capitalize upon 
it. A free-soil Democrat, Doty proposed that Boyd's Committee 
on Territories report a California statehood bill unconnected with 
other legislation. This, of course, was a red flag to Southerners, 
a signal for leaders to enter the fray. There were twenty-eight 
roll calls, and tactics of delay were dexterously employed, for it 
was clear that if Doty succeeded debate on California would be 
halted. With Bayly demanding resistance “at all hazards,” South- 
erners and Northern Democrats stalled and dodged—their motions 
and maneuvers sustained by Cobb in the chair from early after- 
noon till midnight. Finally, Cobb decided that the day had 
expired; the resolution went over, and for the first time the full 
force of the speakership was unmistakably felt.'7 

17 Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., 276, 375-85; Henry S. Foote, A Casket of 
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The next night, Speaker Cobb’s house on Third Street was the 
scene of a conference almost as significant as the one attended 
by Ritchie, Clay, and Bayly. With Douglas acting as a deus ex 
machina, McClernand invited Stephens and Toombs to join in 
a private discussion of objectives and methods with John K. 
Miller (an Ohio Democrat), Boyd, Cobb, Richardson, and Mc- 
Clernand himself. The four Southerners and three Northerners, 
five Democrats and two Whigs, agreed to a Douglas-McClernand 
plan of action. What McClernand proposed was that he should 
sponsor bills for the territorial organization of New Mexico and 
Utah on a popular sovereignty basis, with the understanding that 
California would be admitted as a free state and slavery retained 
in the District of Columbia. McClernand also promised that 
Douglas would follow a similar procedure in the Senate.’* The 
fact that these Southern Whigs were willing to underwrite the 
Democrats’ program of adjustment was encouraging not only to 
McClernand but to his Southern confreres, Cobb, Boyd, and 
Bayly. 

Although each of these occurrences logically heartened the 
compromise men, three other facts were most discouraging. The 


first was the attitude of Calhoun, who set his face sternly against 
such adjustments. The second was President Taylor's opposition, 
for reasons diametrically opposed to Calhoun’s. But even the 
combined influence of these two determined men, together with 
the votes of the Free Soilers, could never have prevented a 


compromise had it not been for a third consideration, a surprising 
tactical shift by Clay. It is ironic that Clay, who originally 
favored keeping all parts of a compromise separate and taking 
up bills one at a time, was persuaded by Foote and Ritchie in 
February and March that several of the measures ought to be 
combined.'” While Clay was undergoing his fateful conversion 
congressional oratory continued and observers reacted variously 
to developments on the Hill. 

Hone wished that Clay's February 5 speech would calm the 
“rage of contending factions,” but concluded “I fear not.” Senator 

18 Alexander H. Stephens, A Constitutional View of the Late War Between 
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James M. Mason of Virginia, on the other hand, believed in early 
February that “the danger of dissolution, once imminent, is 
diminishing every day.”*’ On the 9th, Speaker Cobb looked 
“sanguinely to the period when all patriotic hearts will and can 
unite in saying ‘all is well.” Yet, four days later, Representative 
Stephens confessed: “I see very little prospect of future peace 
and quiet in the public mind.” While Daniel Webster waxed 
optimistic (“The clamor about disunion rather abates” ),*' Cal- 
houn declared: “The excitement . . . continues on the increase. 
I see no prospect of any satisfactory adjustment.” Burgeoning 
confidence was mirrored in Representative James Gore King's 
report: “No reasons exist for any uneasiness on account of the 
angry discussions. .. . Of course some compromise will be 
found.” A single violent speech from either side would ignite a 
flame, Outlaw felt on the first of March; still, the Whig congress- 
man thought that “most of the steam is blown off by this time and 
that those who wish to speak, may be cool and temperate.” Per- 
haps the best proof of growing moderation in both House and 
Senate is contained in one of Calhoun’s letters. Writing on 
March 10 (six days after his own address had been read for 
him by Mason, and three days after Webster's Seventh of March 
Speech), the Carolinian considered it possible that the slavery 
question might be “patched up for the present, to brake [sic] out 
again in a few years.”** 

During March and April, the Senate was the setting for so 
much memorable political drama that there has been an under- 
standable tendency to slight the House in most accounts. Not 
only Senators Calhoun and Webster but Thomas J. Rusk, Han- 
nibal Hamlin, Seward, Douglas, and others reflected all shades 
of public opinion in their formal orations. Calhoun died the last 
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morning in March and in mid-April the Senate created a Select 
Committee of Thirteen with Clay as chairman. In the latter 
part of April and the first week of May, while the committee's 
report was in the making and with numerous senators at home 
mending their fences, a greater share of attention was turned to 
recent and current trends in the House. 

April's fifteen set speeches in the House were delivered by 
eight Southerners and seven Northerners, eight Democrats and 
seven Whigs. In May, two Free Soilers joined six Whigs and 
four Democrats, the sectional division of the orators being eight 
from the North and four from the South. Linn Boyd, as chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole, presided when most of the re- 
marks were made. In June, one Southern Democrat complained 
that he had tried unsuccessfully for two months to win recognition 
from the dais. The fact that Southern Democrats controlled the 
machinery, and that Whigs and Democrats alternated in the 
spotlight, suggests that Boyd was exceedingly fair in recognizing 
the speakers. In June everyone who wished to speak had a 
chance, and the floor went begging more than once.** Each of 


forty-seven representatives was allotted his hour in the first June 
fortnight—26 Southerners, 21 Northerners, 29 Democrats, 12 
Whigs, and six Free Soilers addressing themselves to the House 
and their constituents. 


At times, the procedure verged on the ludicrous. In an effort 
to give each congressman his due, sessions often were held at 
night, so sparsely attended that on one occasion only twenty- 
eight members were present, and on another thirty-two. This 
was in June when, once again, senatorial jockeying had a greater 
appeal. Indeed it grew clear, as the late spring advanced, that 
many members of the House were more interested in defining 
their own stand for Buncombe or home appraisal than in debating 
colleagues’ views or even determining what they were. One eve- 
ning after the dinner recess, Cobb and Boyd were two of only 
eight men in the chamber when time came for the House to 
return to work, and no more than sixteen were on hand when at 
last the House did come to order and the orations were resumed.”* 
Some of the speeches printed in the Congressional Globe never 
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were delivered at all. Others were dressed up for the record, 
following informal “ad lib” remarks punctuated by laughter or 
boredom. 

One hundred and eleven representatives held the floor between 
late January and mid-June. Forty-two were Southern Democrats, 
17 Southern Whigs, 24 Northern Democrats, 20 Northern Whigs, 
and eight Northern Free Soilers. More significant ideologically is 
the breakdown which shows 10 Southerners in favor of an ex- 
tension of 36°30’; 21 Northerners and Southerners backing Tay- 
lor’s plan; 32 members from both sections preferring the popular 
sovereignty solution, and 11 speaking out clearly for the Wilmot 
Proviso. Some representatives did not say precisely what they 
were for, but stated pointedly what they were against. This was 
particularly true of South Carolinians Daniel Wallace and Wil- 
liam F, Coleock. Williamson R. W. Cobb of Alabama lamented 
Congress’ failure to create a joint Senate-House committee, with 
all sectional issues referred to it. Most atypical of their states 
were Meredith P. Gentry of Tennessee, Thomas S$. Haymond of 
Virginia, and Edward Stanly of North Carolina (who followed 
President Taylor's lead) and Pennsylvania’s Thomas Ross (who 
predicted “dissolution” of the Union, if “aggressions upon the 
domestic institutions of the South are persevered in”).*° Some 
representatives did not fully develop their positions. Others 
advocated California statehood, without identifying themselves 
either with Taylor or with the Proviso men. Still others appar- 
ently failed to hand in their speeches for publication in detail. 
Eight representatives spoke more than once. Over half the 
House membership sat silent or made the briefest comment, but 
the desire of almost 50 per cent to give utterance to their con- 
victions or to awareness of expediency’s benefits suggests the 
impact of the 1850 crisis. 

So much for rank-and-filers’ speeches. A few words of leaders 
at critical moments and parliamentary maneuvers later in the 
year would transcend most of them in importance. For many 
weeks, however, except on such matters as the Root and Doty 
moves heretofore mentioned, the pro-compromise chieftains made 
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little headway. Back in March, the bills on which the conferees 
agreed at Cobb's house were reported in the Senate by Douglas. 
Still, it was noteworthy that the Senate chose to base its debate 
from May through July not on the methods favored by Douglas 
but on the “Omnibus Bill” and other parts of the report of Clay's 
Committee of Thirteen. The House, moreover, gave McClernand 
no opportunity from early spring well into the summer to go 
even as far as Douglas had gone. McClernand in April did an- 
nounce a précis of the measures he stood ready to sponsor, if 
and when he got the chance.*’ But the long House debate was 
premised on Taylor's February 13 message and a bill of Doty’s 
for California statehood. New Mexico, Utah, the Texas boundary, 
the Texas debt, fugitive slaves, and the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict entered into the discussion only indirectly or inferentially. 
Wretched acoustics in the hall of the House brought echo and 
confusion there, and the buzz of conversation in front of the dais 
resulted in frequent raps for order. Yet the verbosity persisted. 
Amendments were offered, and amendments to amendments, and 
provisos altering amendments’ amendments. But, aside from the 
speechmaking, nothing substantial was done by the House, and 
no key legislation was passed, when, with little warning, on 
July 9 death came to President Zachary Taylor. 

Millard Fillmore, the new President, looked with favor on 
compromise. But Taylor’s death and Fillmore’s accession met 
with less rapid political reaction in the House than in the Senate. 
Armed with Fillmore’s co-operation, Clay pressed forward in 
the hope of gaining passage for the Omnibus Bill, the territorial 
part of which was successively amended by John Macpherson 
Berrien of Georgia, James W. Bradbury of Maine, and William 
C. Dawson of Georgia. The tinkering led on July 31 to the 
destruction of the New Mexico territorial provision in its en- 
tirety. The Texas dollars-for-acres arrangement was also cut 
out, as was California statehood. Nothing but Utah Territory 
remained, a tragic remnant, in Clay’s eyes, of the bill on which 
he had set his heart. 

After Clay’s final defeat in the Senate, the tired old Kentucky 
Whig left the capital for a rest and young, dynamic Stephen A. 
Douglas came from the wings to the center of the stage. Taking 
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up measures one at a time, Douglas within a fortnight rushed 
two bills through to Senate passage. In less than a month, the 
total was four. With Utah previously approved, all that re- 
mained when Clay returned from his seashore respite was the 
District slave trade’s abolition. This last compromise provision 
met approval on September 19, under the personal guidance of 
Clay.** Meanwhile, all Washington and much of the nation 
turned from the Senate to the House to concentrate on develop- 
ments there. 

Wednesday, August 28, marked a striking change in the tone 
and tempo of the House of Representatives. No longer did Cali- 
fornia speeches virtually monopolize the members’ time. No 
longer did discussion of land titles in Oregon, Revolutionary War 
pensions, Indian depredations, railroad right of ways, or even 
governmental appropriations delay action on the compromise. 
The General Appropriations Bill had been passed. California 
statehood had been shunted aside, and routine business for the 
most part postponed. Now, with the Senate example before 
them, Boyd and MecClernand demanded decision as the Texas 
debt-and-boundary measure was taken up on the floor of the 
House. Straightway Boyd offered an amendment, combining this 
bill with the one providing for New Mexico’s territorial organ- 
ization. Granting doubt as to whether it was better to “consider 
the bills in a connected or in a separate form,” Boyd hoped to 
test the sense of the House in relation to the establishment of 
territorial governments on the popular sovereignty principle. 
“We have . . . been listening to speeches for nine long months,” 
the Democrat from western Kentucky exclaimed. “... 1 am 
astonished at the patience with which our constituents have 
borne our procrastination. I think we have talked enough—in 
God's name let us act.” 

Act the House did. On September 3, the combined bill or 
“little omnibus” became the special order of the day.** Im- 
mediately the question of Texas bonds, bondholders, and lobby- 
ists cropped up. Senator Robert W. Barnwell believed that the 
“whole difficulty about the boundary of Texas was gotten up 
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by ... Clay .. . and others interested in the Bonds of Texas.” 
Barnwell “never could at all understand the matter” until the 
New England men, “almost in a body,” voted for the Senate Texas 
boundary-and-debt bill. Similar suspicion was felt in the House 
concerning the “corruption of the 10,000,000" dollars,” with 
reference to Northern representatives and Northern holders of 
Texas securities. Congressman Giddings had already said that 
“the payment of this ten millions” was intended “to raise Texan 
stocks from fifteen cents on the dollar to par value, to make 
splendid fortunes in little time. To take money from the pockets 
of the people and put it into the hands of stock-jobbers, and 
gamblers in Texas scrip.” On September 4, Preston King likewise 
raised the issue of Texas bonds. Two days later, as the House 
neared a vote, Representative Jonathan D. Morris of Ohio, noting 
the lobbyists on the floor, demanded their expulsion and opined, 
“If there are any Texan bondholders in here, they can see and 
hear as well in the galleries.” 

Although Speaker Cobb replied to Morris that the seventeenth 
rule of the House (keeping lobbyists off the floor) “would be 
enforced,” Brown of Mississippi later said it had “not been done.” 
On that same September 6, the House approved the engrossment 
of the bill for a third reading—a highly consequential step which 
may be regarded as the pivot not only for the “little omnibus” 
but for the whole compromise in the House. The Globe for the 
6th contains an unusual statement: “The announcement of the 
result was received with manifestations of applause of various 
kinds, the most peculiar and attractive of which was a sort of 
unpremeditated allegro whistle, which the Reporter does not 
remember to have heard before (certainly never in the House of 
Representatives). The other tokens of glorification were of a 
less musical order. It was evident that the greater portion of the 
applause, especially at the outset, was on the floor of the Hall 
itself.” Cobb now interposed “vigorously” to check the noise. 
Cries of “Order!” were met with shouts of “Let them stamp! It 
is all right!” The chamber was “in an uproar.”® 
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Passage of the “little omnibus” followed a few minutes later 
by a margin of 108 to 97 . A debate of less than a single day was 
needed before the House officially approved of California’s en- 
trance into the Union. Here the vote was 150-56, and that on 
the Utah territorial bill 97-85, both on September 7. September 
12 saw the fugitive slave measure triumph by 109-76. On Sep- 
tember 9, by 31 to 10, the Senate ratified the House’s union of 
the Texas and New Mexico bills, something that might have 
been impossible had Douglas first presented them there in 
combination. Abolition of the slave trade in the District carried 
in the House, by 124-59, on September 17. On September 9, 18, 
and 20, President Fillmore’s signature translated the component 
parts of the Compromise into law. Then, on the last day of the 
month, the first session of the Thirty-first Congress came to an 
end. The House and the Senate adjourned sine die, after Speaker 
Cobb and President Pro Tem William R. King spoke briefly and 
let their gavels fall. At last the Compromise of 1850 was an 
actuality.” 


Reviewing the record in the House, it is instructive to discover 
that twenty-eight members cast their ballots for every one of the 


five measures. Twenty-five of these were Democrats, and three 
were Whigs. Twenty-five were Northerners, and three South- 
erners. Only two were Southern Whigs. Only one was a Southern 
Democrat, and only one a Northern Whig. Such House statistics 
demonstrate that wholehearted backing of the Compromise was 
predominately Democratic and almost exclusively Northern. It 
was rooted principally in the Northwest, the extreme Northeast, 
and Pennsylvania. 

A further analysis of the tallies shows how the Whigs came 
into the picture. Nine representatives supported the first four 
bills but conveniently absented themselves on the District slave 
trade test; all nine hailed from the slave states of Kentucky, 
Missouri, Tennessee, North Carolina, or Delaware—and two- 
thirds of them were Whigs. All eight who voted affirmatively four 
times but were not recorded on the Fugitive Slave Bill repre- 
sented New York, Pennsylvania, or Ohio districts—four Whigs, 
three Democrats, and one Native American. Alexander W. Buel 
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of Michigan failed to vote on the Utah bill, and William H. 
Bissell of Illinois on the Texas-New Mexico measure, but with 
these exceptions both stood with the majority. Sixteen members 
answered “yea” four times and “nay” once. Of all the thirty-five 
congressmen who cast affirmative ballots in four instances and 
either opposed or abstained in the fifth, 20 were Whigs, 14 
Democrats, and one was a Native. Nineteen were Southerners, 
and sixteen Northerners. At this point, it becomes obvious that 
border-staters in general were willing to move along Compromise 
lines, provided they did not have to endorse abolition of the 
District slave trade; that a number of Compromise-minded North- 
erners could not see their way clear to underwriting the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, and that even some moderate representatives were 
absent when embarrassing showdowns came. Of the sixty-three 
men who backed at least four of the bills, 39 were Democrats, 
23 Whigs, and one was a Native. Forty-one were Northerners, 
and twenty-two Southerners. The contrast between Democrats 
and Whigs on one hand, and between Northerners and Southern- 
ers on the other, is not as extreme in this larger category as 
where only the twenty-eight consistent yea-voters were involved. 
Still, the fact that the Compromise was primarily Democratic- 
and North-supported is borne out by both sets of figures. 
Additional evidence respecting House sentiment may be ob- 
tained from the voting on particular measures. The Texas-New 
Mexico bill was supported by 59 Democrats, 48 Whigs, and one 
Native American; it was opposed by 42 Democrats, 45 Whigs, and 
10 Free Soilers. Approval for California statehood came from 57 
Democrats, 82 Whigs, 10 Free Soilers, and one Native American; 
opposition from 45 Democrats and 11 Whigs. The Utah bill 
passed thanks to 61 Democrats, 35 Whigs, and one Native; 
ranged against it were 28 Democrats, 47 Whigs, and 10 Free 
Soilers. Eighty-two Democrats and 27 Whigs voted in favor of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill, while 16 Democrats, 50 Whigs, and 10 
Free Soilers composed the minority. When 50 Democrats, 66 
Whigs, seven Free Soilers, and the single Native American sup- 
ported the District of Columbia bill, 44 Democrats and 15 Whigs 
were opposed. Recapitulating, more House Democrats than 
Whigs gave aid to the Texas-New Mexico, Utah, and fugitive 
slave portions of the Compromise by margins of 11, 26, and 55 
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votes. Only 25 fewer Democrats than Whigs voted affirmatively 
on California, and only 16 fewer on the District bill. On all five 
of the measures taken together, there were 309 Democratic and 
258 Whig “yea” votes, as against 175 Democratic and 168 Whig 
“nay” votes. Not only were Democrats chiefly responsible for 
the passage of a majority of the five bills, but also a larger pro- 
portion of Democrats than Whigs cast affirmative ballots in the 
aggregate. Projections on a percentage basis are even more 
impressive. When the numerical superiority of the Democrats 
and the Whigs’ greater inclination to duck or dodge are taken 
into consideration, the percentage analysis reinforces conclusions 
contained in this article. 

In some ways, those figures may seem less significant than the 
study of ballots on the basis of sections. Fifty-six Northern repre- 
sentatives and 52 Southerners voted affirmatively on Texas; 123 
Northerners and 27 Southerners on California; 41 Northerners 
and 56 Southerners on Utah; 31 Northerners and 78 Southerners 
on rendition of fugitives, and 120 Northerners and four South- 
erners on abolishing the District slave trade.** The 1850 North- 
South division and the nature of future sectional differences thus 
are mirrored, It is scarcely a surprise to anyone familiar with 
House speeches that Southern members provided most of the 
votes for the Fugitive Slave Bill, or that Northerners strongly 
favored a free California and the ending of the trade in the 
District. More interesting are the nearly equal South-North 
strength behind the touchy Texas-New Mexico plan and the 
slightly less even backing for Utah Territory. The District bill 
was extremely unpalatable to the South. 

On the Sunday morning after the “little omnibus,” California, 
and Utah bills were passed by the House, one of James Buchanan's 
intimate friends privately described the “almost universal re- 
joicing” in Washington on Saturday night. Bonfires, processions, 
serenades, speeches, suppers, drinking, and cannon salutes marked 
that delirious September weekend. Buchanan was informed that 
“Mr. Foote has diarrhea from ‘fruit’ he ate—Douglas has head- 
ache from ‘cold’ &c. No one is willing to attribute his illness to 
drinking or frolicking—Yet only last evg. all declared it was ‘a 
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night on which it was the duty of every patriot to get drunk.’ 
I have never before known so much excitement upon the passage 
of any law. There were more than 1000 persons in the procession 
which in turn visited Cass, Webster, Foote, Clay (out of town) [,] 
Douglas[{,] Cobb[,] Linn Boyd &c—each of whom, excepting 
Clay, gave a speech. Webster it was said ‘was very happy and 
very eloquent because he was drunk’ having had a dinner party.” 

On Monday, President Fillmore sighed his relief to Governor 
Hamilton Fish of New York: ““The long agony is over.’ . . 
Though these several acts are not in all respects what I could 
have desired, yet, I am rejoiced at their passage, and trust they 
will restore harmony and peace to our distracted country.” 
Charles Francis Adams disagreed. From Quincy, Massachusetts, 
he wrote an Indiana representative: “The consummation of the 
iniquities of this most disgraceful Session of Congress is now 
reached—I know not how much the people will bear. My faith 
in their moral sense is very much shaken. They have been so 
often debauched by profligate politicians that I know not whether 
a case of breach of promise will lie against their seducers.” The 
future minister to Great Britain called for a “naked history of 
the events of the Session,” leaving interpretation of them to the 
judgment of “honest people.” 

Other Americans of 1850 shared Adams's reliance on the his- 
torical approach. “Over the main entrance to this Hall,” de- 
claimed Congressman David S. Kaufman of Texas in June, “we 
see represented Clio, the Muse of History, with pen in hand, 
mounted upon the chariot of Time, taking note of the events 
which daily transpire here. She seems to be averting her face 
from the page of the present!—Oh! may it not be ominous of 
events, unworthy of record, about to transpire in this sacred hall 
of freedom! But may our action be such that she will be enabled, 
out of the events of this session, to fill the brightest page of 
human history—that which records the triumph of a free people 
over themselves, their passions, and their prejudices.” The mor- 
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Congress ) 
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dant Senator Benton of Missouri made this classical allusion: 
“Homer made a mistake when he thought he was writing history, 
and attributed to the pale-faced lady—about as pale as the moon, 
and about as cold—the labor of unraveling every night what she 
had woven during the day; and my opinion is, that instead of 
writing history, he had a vision, and saw the American Senate 
legislating on the compromise bill.”** 

What Benton said of the Senate was at least equally true of 
the House. According to Robert Toombs of Georgia, writing in 
March, “The present Congress furnishes the worst specimens of 
legislators I have ever seen here, especially from the North. 

We can have but little hope of good legislation.” In May, Webster 
observed: “It is a strange and a melancholy fact, that not one 
single national speech has- been made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives this session. Every man speaks to defend himself, and 
to gratify his own constituents. That is all.” Concurrently, a 
breakup of parties was seen by the discouraged Levi Woodbury: 
“I am heartily sick of staying here—. The democratic party seems 
quite disorganized & split into fragments & I look to no satisfac- 
tory settlement of their difficulties this session if ever.” From 


Boston, in June, Charles Sumner wrote: “The old parties seem 
now, more than ever, in a state of dissolution. The cry will soon be 


Mingle, mingle, 
Ye that mingle may.” 


Despite all the Cassandra-like prophecies, which continued to 
the very eve of September 6, somehow the necessary votes were 
mustered—somehow majorities were formed. How and why? 
Success can be fairly explained only in terms of multiple causation. 

President Taylor's death was extremely important. On July 29, 
a New York congressman wrote that Fillmore’s agents “are here 
every day in the Ho of Reprs & busy.” Northern Whigs “caved 
in” and joined the Democrats, and Charles E. Clarke told of one 
who “laughs over his shame & admits it.” The Texas bond lobby 

4 Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 940, 1484. 

% Phillips, The Correspondence of Robert Toombs, U1, p. 188; Webster (ed.), 
The Private Correspondence of Daniel Webster, U1, 369-70; Levi Woodbury to 
Mrs. Montgomery Blair, May 1, 1850, in Woodbury Papers (Manuscripts Division, 


Library of Congress); Charles Sumner to Julian, June 6, 1850, in Giddings-Julian 
Papers. 
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was hard at work. The sergeant-at-arms who failed to keep 
lobbyists off the floor of the House on the most critical day of 
the year was the same functionary to whom two of the wealthiest 
Texas bondholders loaned large sums; he, in turn, made a practice 
of loaning money to congressmen. The Free Soil Representative 
Julian charged that “slaveholding influences are . . . buying up 
one after another northern men, who are as mercenary in heart 
as they are bankrupt in moral principle.” 

Sheer weariness certainly was a cause. 


“ 


Let us at least try 
the strength of this bill,” Representative George Ashmun urged, 
instead of longer trying the strength of our lungs and the 
patience of the House and the country.” “Our debates . . . have 
degenerated into colloquies,” said Benton; they “have run down 
to dialogues and catechisms.” Clay and Webster probably were 
more influential in the country at large than on Capitol Hill. 
Foote, in his account of the crisis, stressed the big public meetings 
favorable to compromise which were held “in every part of the 
republic” and for which Clay was primarily responsible.’ Thus 
the force of public opinion was brought to bear on the legislators. 
That both major parties and numerous leaders shared in some 
degree the credit for the Compromise is readily demonstrable. 
That the achievement was more Democratic than Whig is sub- 
stantiated not alone by the votes but by the source of the popular 
sovereignty emphasis. “We stand where we stood in 1848,” 
Stephen A. Douglas proclaimed in the Senate, and Boyd, Me- 
Clernand, and other Democrats echoed the rallying cry in the 
House. Whigs finally flocked to the Democrats’ banner when a 
Higher Will aided human skill. And it was with relief that repre- 
sentatives journeyed home to their wives and children on those 
October days of 1850, released from what one congressman de- 
scribed as “not a Hall” but “a cavern—a mammoth cave, in which 
men might speak in all parts, and be understood in none.”** 


36 Charles E. Clarke to Thurlow Weed, July 29, 1850, in Weed Papers (Un 
versity of Rochester); Adam J. Glossbrenner to Corcoran & Riggs, September 
27, 1850, in Riggs Family Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress ); 
Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 578 

87 Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., 1664, 1698; Henry S. Foote, War of the 
Rebellion; or, Scylla and Charybdis (New York, 1866), 147; Henry Clay to 
Leslie Combs, December 22, 1849, in Louisville Journal, July 21, 1860 

38 Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., 1118, 1425 





The Mississippi Constitutional 
Convention of 1832 


By WINBOURNE MAGRUDER DRAKE 


Wl ie CONSTITUTION WHICH MISSISSIPPIANS FRAMED IN 
1817, at the time of the admission of the state to the Union, was 
in effect for less than eight years when a movement for consti- 
tutional revision began, a movement which culminated in the 
constitutional convention of 1832.’ 

The revision of the relatively undemocratic constitution of 
1817 is usually considered to be the manifestation in Mississippi 
of the movement for increased popular participation in govern- 
ment, one phase of what was later called “Jacksonian democracy.” 
Many other states North and South were revising their constitu- 
tions in the 1820's and 1830's. The need for reform was not as 
pressing in Mississippi as in most of the Eastern states for Missis- 
sippi’s constitution already contained some democratic features. 
Furthermore, there was not as much popular agitation for con- 
stitutional reform in Mississippi, nor as much resistance to reform 
on the part of conservative groups as in some of the seaboard 
states. On the other hand, Mississippi went further than any 
other Southern state in the democratization of its basic law. 

Although the forces of “Jacksonian democracy” may have been 
at work in Mississippi throughout the 1820's, there is little or no 
direct evidence that before 1530 Mississippians were actually 
clamoring for changes in the conservative features of their con- 
stitution. Not until after it became evident that a convention 
would be called were specific suggestions for democratizing the 

' This paper was read at a meeting of the Southern Historical Association in 
Durham, North Carolina, on November 17, 1956. For a more detailed treatment 
of the subject see Winbourne Magruder Drake, “Constitutional Development in 


Mississippi, 1817-1865" (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of North 
Carolina, 1954), chs. iv and v. 
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constitution widely made. But the existence and effect of a 
popular democratic movement in the late 1820's is evidenced by 
the widespread sentiment, by 1832, for removal of the undemo- 
cratic features of the constitution, and by the fact that the new 
constitution was democratic. 

The earliest specific suggestions for constitutional change in 
Mississippi, beginning in the mid-1820’s, were made for reasons 
that had little to do with democracy. Indeed, making constitu- 
tional provision for biennial rather than annual legislative ses- 
sions, one of the most frequently-voiced reasons for calling a 
convention, was admitted by its advocates to be “anti-republican.” 
The change would have permitted a reduction in state expenses 
and taxes, and the idea met with particular favor in the poorer 
eastern counties.* Another object of a convention was to make 
constitutional provision for a permanent location of the capital. 
By 1830 there was a general desire to end the constant strife in 
the legislature over efforts to move the capital from Jackson. 
Furthermore, the legislators thought it would be wise to fix a 
permanent, constitutional location in the then-settled area of 
the state, so that the capital might be less easily moved farther 
north after north Mississippi was settled.® 

There were also demands for a revision of the judicial section 
of the constitution. Some lawyers and judges thought the su- 
preme court should be entirely separate from the superior or 
circuit courts.* Critics of the unpopular superior court of chan- 
cery apparently hoped to eliminate constitutional sanction for 
such a court.® The behavior and official conduct of several judges 
and the unpopularity of some court decisions caused a demand 
that judicial appointments be for a limited term. Frequent sug- 
gestions were made that the power of appointing judges be taken 

2 Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Mississippi . . . Eighth 
Session . . . (Jackson, 1825), 96; ibid., Tenth Session (1827), 19; Natchez 
Ariel, September 26, 1825; ibid., July 25, 1829, quoting [Monticello] Planters 
Museum; Monticello Pearl River Advocate, Extra, September 1830, 

® Speech of Robert J. Walker, in Natchez Gazette, October 20, 1830; Thomas 
J. Coffee, To the Freemen of Rankin County, August 5, 1832 (Broadside File, 
Mississippi Department of Archives and History); Journal of the Senate of the 
State of Mississippi . . . Fourteenth Session . . . (Jackson, 1830), 46, 48. 

4 Edward Turner to George Poindexter, July 13, 1820, in J. F. H. Claiborne 
Papers ( Mississippi Department of Archives and History); Monticello Pearl River 


Advocate, Extra, September 1830; Natchez Gazette, January 28, 1826 
5 Woodville Republican, July 23, 1825; Natchez Natchez, July 1, 183] 
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from the legislature, where it had been unwisely exercised, and 
perhaps given to the governor, with confirmation by the senate. 
Not until 1531, after the legislature approved a referendum on 
the subject of calling a convention, was the idea of the popular 
election of all judges suggested.° 

Certain restrictions of the constitution with regard to the size 
and number of judicial districts, and representation in the lower 
house of the legislature, would have made it almost impossible 
to organize newly acquired and settled areas. It was evident that 
these provisions had to be changed after the Choctaw Purchase 
of 1830 opened a large area to settlement in the north-central 
and eastern part of the state.’ 

A convention was the only method of revision or amendment 
authorized by the constitution of 1817; so all suggestions for 
changing any part of the constitution had to be based on a con- 
vention. Resolutions providing for a referendum on a convention 
were introduced at every legislative session from 1825 to 1830. 
Down to and including the session of January 1830, a convention 
was generally favored by the delegates from the southeastern or 
piney woods counties, from the counties of the New Purchase 
(the area in west-central Mississippi which had been ceded by 
the Choctaws in 1820), and from isolated Monroe County, which 
was adjacent to Alabama, on the upper Tombigbee River. On 
the other hand, the delegates from the lower Mississippi River 
counties generally opposed a convention.” This alignment was 
another example of the long-standing rivalry between the old 
Natchez district and other parts of the state, a rivalry seen in 
such issues as the location of the capital, the prohibition of the 
importation of slaves, banking legislation, and appropriations for 

® Woodville Republican, January 18, 25, 1825; Natchez Mississippi State 


Gazette, January 22, 29, 1825; Mississippi Legislative Records, Series I, No. 100 
( Mississippi Department of Archives and History); Henry S. Foote, The Bench 
and Bar of the South and Southwest (St. Louis, 1876), 19-22; Monticello Pearl 
River Advocate, Extra, September 1830; Natchez Courier, August 9, 1833. 

7 John A. Quitman to J. F. H Claiborne, October 18, 1830. in J. F. H. Clai- 
borne, Life and Correspondence of John A. Quitman, Major-General, U. S. A., 
and Governor of the State of Mississippi (2 vols., New York, 1860), I, 101 

* The most important votes on convention resolutions from 1825 to 1830 may 
be found in Mississippi House Journal, Eighth Session (1825), 153; ibid., Tenth 
Session (1827), 173-74; ibid., Eleventh Session (1828). 269-70. ibid.. Twelfth 
Session (1829), 214-15; ibid., Thirteenth Session (1830), 133, 165-66: Missis- 
sippi Senate Journal, Twelfth Session (1829), 113 
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internal improvements.” Perhaps the people of the newly-settled 
frontier areas of the state were naturally more democratic than 
those of the wealthy southwestern counties. Certainly the former 
group hoped to gain political power and advantages for their 
undeveloped region as a result of constitutional revision. Further- 
more, the central and northern counties were organized and 
settled after the admission of Mississippi to the Union, and thus 
had had no part in framing the constitution of 1817. Even if that 
document had been satisfactory to them, they would have pre- 
ferred a constitution which they had helped to write. 

Until the November 1830 legislative session, the proponents 
of a convention call were unable to muster the necessary two- 
thirds majority in the legislature. Yet in December 1830 a resolu- 
tion providing for a referendum on a convention was supported 
by legislators from the river counties and passed both houses of 
the legislature by adequate margins.'® The conclusion of the 
Choctaw Purchase and the imminence of the acquisition of the 
remainder of north Mississippi from the Chickasaws helped to 
bring about a dramatic reversal in sentiment on the convention 
issue in the old Natchez district. Undoubtedly the constitution 
would soon have to be changed—if for no other reason because 
of its limitations on legislative representation and judicial dis- 
tricts. If the convention met soon the Natchez district repre- 
sentatives might control it to some extent. If the call were 
delayed, the eastern, central, and soon to be created northern 
counties would dominate the legislature, demand a convention, 
and control it when it met.'' The representatives of the counties 
on the upper Tombigbee (Monroe and the recently-formed 
Lowndes) also reversed their earlier stand and now led the 
ineffective opposition to a convention call. They thought it 

® Herbert Henry Moss, “Sectionalism in Mississippi, 1817-1832” (unpublished 
M.A. Thesis, University of Mississippi, 1934), chs. i-iii; Edwin A. Miles, “Jack 
sonian Democracy in Mississippi” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University 
of North Carolina, 1954), 38 ff.; Natchez Natchez, May 22, 1830, quoting 
Monticello Pearl River Advocate; Natchez Ariel, April 19, 1828, 

10 Mississippi Senate Journal, Fourteenth Session (1830), 15, 37, 41, 44; 
Mississippi House Journal, Fourteenth Session (1830), 19, 38, 55-56, 126 

11 This line of reasoning, while not specifically stated, was strongly implied 
by Robert J. Walker in a speech in Natchez, in Natchez Gazette, October 20, 


1830. John A. Quitman took the same view in a letter to J. F. H. Claiborne of 
October 20, 1830, in Claiborne, John A. Quitman, I, p. 101 
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would be better to wait until north Mississippi was settled, in 
order to give the people there a part in writing the new con- 
stitution.” 

At the general election in August 1831 the convention was 
approved by a vote of almost four to one.’* Although there was 
some opposition in all parts of the state only the two Tombigbee 
counties and three counties in the southeastern part of the state 
returned majorities against the convention. The referendum 
created relatively little interest, and it was not a real issue in 
the gubernatorial or legislative contests, though some candidates 
expressed their views on constitutional changes they considered 
desirable." 

The November 1831 session of the General Assembly passed a 
bill providing that delegates be elected at the next general elec- 
tion and that the convention should meet in Jackson in September 
1832. Even though the opponents of a convention were now 
supported by legislators who did not like the proposed apportion- 
ment of delegates, efforts to block the passage of the bill proved 
ineffective. The fact that apportionment in the convention was 
to be the same as in the General Assembly resulted in over- 
representation for at least three of the wealthy western counties, 
for senatorial representation was based on white taxable in- 
habitants.” 

The campaign for convention delegates was actively underway 
by the spring of 1832. Meetings were held in many counties to 
nominate and instruct candidates.’ The candidates were usually 
expected—and sometimes required—to express their views in 


advance and to pledge themselves as to how they would vote on 
important issues. This practice did not meet with universal 
approval. George Poindexter, the leading member of the 1817 


12 Mississippi Senate Journal, Fourteenth Session (1830), 44-49 

18 [hid., Fifteenth Session (1831), 22. 

14 Hiram G. Runnels, To the Citizens of the State of Mississippi, July 1831, and 
To the Citizens of Mississippi [1831]; Felix Huston, To the Citizens of Adams 
County, July 15, 1831; R. T. Dunbar, To the Public, July 6, 1831 ( Mississippi 
Election Broadsides, University of North Carolina Library ). 

15 Mississippi House Journal, Fifteenth Session (1831), 9, 18, 28-29, 56-57, 
110-11, 145-47, 150-51; Mississippi Senate Journal, Fifteenth Session (1831), 
136; Laws of the State of Mississippi, Passed at the Fifteenth Session of the 
General Assembly (Jackson, 1831), 99-105. 

16 Vicksburg Advocate and Register, June 14, 1832; Natchez Natchez, May 22, 
June 14, 1832. 
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convention, declined to run in 1832 because he thought the con- 
vention should be a truly deliberative body with the members 
not subject to instructions or pledges.'’ In some counties the 
candidates were labelled as “liberals” or “conservatives,” but 
there seems to have been remarkable unanimity of opinion among 
them on such proposed constitutional changes as limiting the 
terms of judges, removing all restrictions on suffrage and all 
property qualifications for officeholding, and providing for the 
popular election of county and state executive and administrative 
officials. Some candidates also favored liberalizing the residence 
qualifications for legislators and voters and changing the basis of 
senatorial representation to free white population.'* National or 
state political issues did not enter into the convention campaign 
to any appreciable extent, though one candidate, John A. Quit- 
man, was required by the Adams County group which had nom- 
inated him to clarify satisfactorily his views on the nullification 
question."” 

The issue in the campaign which completely overshadowed 
all others, and on which there was a sharp division of opinion 
and widespread discussion, was the question of the mode of 
selecting judges. The conservatives, or “aristocrats,” thought 
that either the mode of appointment by the legislature should 
be retained, or, preferably, that judges should be appointed by 
the governor, by and with the consent of the senate. The “half 
hogs” were willing to provide for the popular election of the 
county and circuit judges, but not of the judges of the supreme 
court. The “whole hogs” thought all judges should be elected 
by the people. The opponents of popular election of judges 
warned against the dangers of such a radical experiment. They 
argued that the independence of the judiciary would be destroyed, 
and that the people would not elect able or experienced men to 
the bench. The “whole hogs” contended that the judiciary was 

17 Natchez Natchez, May 22, 25, June 14, 1832; Vicksburg Mississippian, March 


11, 1832, quoting letter of George Poindexter of January 11, 1832, from Woodville 
Southern Planter. 

18 Natchez Natchez, April 27, May 11, 22, June 15, July 13, 20, 1832; Natchez 
Gazette, June 30, 1832; Vicksburg Advocate and Register, May 31, June 28, 
August 16, 1832; N. G. Howard, To the People of Rankin County, July 2, 1832 
(Broadside File, Mississippi Department of Archives and History) 

19 Natchez Natchez, July 20, August 10, 1832. See also Claiborne, John A. 
Quitman, 1, 112-15 
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too independent and irresponsible, that the people should have 
a direct voice in the election of all officials, and that they could 
choose good judges as well as the legislature or governor.” 

The election for delegates was held in early August 1832. In 
only two counties were the candidates unopposed, and in many 
there was a spirited and closely-contested race. The size of the 
vote in the areas where there were real contests indicated the 
interest of the voters in the issues of the campaign.” 

Half of the forty-eight delegates elected to the convention 
were lawyers, and twenty-three had served in the state legisla- 
ture.** But the 1832 convention could not boast of as many able 
or distinguished men, either from the standpoint of their past 
experience or of their future promise, as that of 1817. The out- 
standing and most useful member of the convention was John A. 
Quitman. He achieved greater fame in later years than any other 
delegate—as governor, Mexican War general, filibuster, and con- 
gressman. Only five of the delegates had served in the 1817 
convention. Besides Quitman, there was only one future governor 
of the state and three future United States senators or repre- 
sentatives among the delegates. Many outstanding men, or men 
who later became prominent in the state, did not seek convention 
seats.** Among the more prominent defeated candidates was 


20 The classification of delegates in the convention as “whole hogs,” “half 
hogs,” and “aristocrats” was made by Stephen Duncan in a letter to Levin 
Wailes, September 14, 1832, in Wailes Papers ( Mississippi Department of Archives 
and History). For the views and arguments of candidates, county nominating 
conventions, and newspaper editors and correspondents on the subject of the 
mode of selecting judges see the references cited in note 18, above, and also 
Natchez Natchez, June 8, 1832, Vicksburg Advocate and Register, September 16- 
November 25, 1831, and Vicksburg Mississippian, January 30-April 2, 1832 

“1 The manuscript returns for all but one county are in Mississippi Secretary 
of State Records, Series F, No. 36 (Mississippi Department of Archives and 
History ) 

22 The information on the delegates summarized in this paragraph was gathered 
principally from: Natchez Natchez, September 28, 1832; Dunbar Rowland (ed.), 
Encyclopedia of Mississippi History, Comprising Sketches of Counties, Towns 
Events, Institutions and Persons (2 vols., Madison, 1907), I and Il, passim; 
Dunbar Rowland (ed.), The Official and Statistical Register of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, 1908 (Nashville, 1908), 46-124; Biographical and Historical Memoirs of 
Mississippi, Embracing an Authentic Account of the Chief Events in the History 
of the State . . . (2 vols., Chicago, 1891), I and Il, passim; Mississippi Secretary 
of State Records, Series F, No. 36. 

‘S$ Among these might be mentioned Robert J. Walker, William L. Sharkey and 
Seargent S. Prentiss. Prentiss and Sharkey took some part in the campaign, 
though not as candidates 
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Henry Stuart Foote, who, according to his own account, was the 
first to suggest the popular election of judges.** 

The convention was in session from September 10 to October 
26, 1832.*° The basic work was done by five committees to 
which different parts of the old constitution were referred for 
consideration and revision. The largest and most important of 
these, that on the judicial department, was headed by Quitman. 
The committee reports were subjected to numerous changes and 
revisions. Some of the more controversial sections of the constitu- 
tion were under consideration by the convention on at least six 
different occasions—from the very first days until the final adop- 
tion of the finished document. 

The extent to which the ideas of political democracy had been 
accepted in Mississippi by 1832 is shown by the adoption of two 
new sections to the Declaration of Rights and by the implementa- 
tion of these sections in other parts of the constitution. One of 
the new sections stated that property qualifications for office- 
holding or voting should never be required by law, and the 
other that the tenure of all offices should be for a limited term. 
These changes met with virtually no opposition in the convention 
and aroused no comment in the press.”° 

The convention made several alterations in the legislative 
article. There was little or no opposition to the removal of the 
tax-paying or militia requirement for voting and the property 
qualifications for legislators. Through the efforts of the delegates 
from the Tombigbee and upper New Purchase counties the 


24 Foote, who later served as Mississippi’s governor and United State Senator, 
was defeated in a close race, but was consoled by the fact that his opponent, 
who had originally opposed an elective judiciary, had changed his views on 
that subject. As co-editor of the Vicksburg Mississippian, Foote had written a 
series of articles advocating the popular election of judges. He said he was 
influenced by the writings of Thomas Jefferson, “who very forcibly recommended 
this mode of election [of judges].” Henry S$. Foote, Casket of Reminiscences 
(Washington, 1874), 347-48. 

25 Except where otherwise noted, the information in the following paragraphs 
on the work of the convention is taken largely from Journal of the Convention 
of the State of Mississippi, Held in the Town of Jackson (Jackson, 1832). This 
document is cited hereafter as Convention Journal. The text of the 1832 con- 
stitution may be most conveniently found in Francis N. Thorpe (comp.), The 
Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and Other Organic 

(7 vols., Washington, 1909), IV, 2049-63 

26 Convention Journal, 111, 224-25; Vicksburg Advocate and Register, Sep- 

tember 27, 1832 


Laws 
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county residence requirement for voters was liberalized. The 
representatives of the southern counties, however, blocked at- 
tempts to reduce state residence requirements for voters and 
legislators. They did not want to increase or facilitate unduly 
the legislative representation of the new counties.*’ 

In view of prospective population growth in the northern part 
of the state, provision was made for a periodic census and re- 
apportionment, and the limitations on the size of the house of 
representatives were removed.** With support coming from the 
piney woods, New Purchase, and Tombigbee counties, the basis 
of senatorial representation was changed from free white taxable 
inhabitants to free white inhabitants. The representatives of the 
river counties were unanimously against this change. The dele- 
gates from the east and north, while insisting on proportional 
representation according to free whites in the senate, voted to 
retain the undemocratic provision of the old constitution which 
guaranteed to each county, regardless of its population, at least 
one representative in the lower house. The river county dele- 
gates pointed out the inconsistency of this position, but in spite 
of some support from the more populous New Purchase counties, 
they were unable to eliminate what they called the “rotten 
borough” feature of the representation clause.” Changing a 
section of the legislative article to provide for biennial rather 
than annual elections and legislative sessions occasioned little 
comment or opposition.*” 

The question of fixing the seat of government took up consid- 
erable time. As finally adopted the section on the capital pro- 
vided that the legislature should meet in Jackson until 1850. 
The first legislative session after that year could designate a 
permanent capital, but unless it did so the seat of government 
was to remain permanently at Jackson. Thus the only method 
of moving the capital, except at the first legislative session after 

27 For the various proposals and votes on the franchise section of the constitution 
and the sections prescribing the qualifications of legislators, see Convention 
Journal, 19-22, 45-47, 62-65, 74-77, 82, 180-81, 184, 241, 243-44. 

28 [hid., 77-79. 

29 [bid., 80-81, 98, 172, 176, 181, 183-84, 186-87, 192-94, 241-43, 257; Daniel 
Greenleaf to B. F. Stockton, October 16, 1832, in Vicksburg Advocate and 
Register, October 25, 1832, quoting Port Gibson Correspondent; Vicksburg Advo- 


cate and Register, September 27, 1832. 
80 Convention Journal, 19-21, 87, 240, 243, 280-81. 
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1850, would be by constitutional amendment. The delegates from 
the counties along the Mississippi tried to have Vicksburg named 
as the capital. Madison, Yazoo, and the Tombigbee counties 
favored a Madison County location. Other sites were suggested, 
but in general the piney woods and central counties favored 
Jackson rather than a location farther west or north.*! 

The convention made more changes in the judicial article than 
in any other part of the old constitution and devoted more time 
to this subject than to any other.** Eugene Magee of the Wash- 
ington-Warren district made the report of the judicial committee. 
Quitman, the committee chairman, submitted a minority report. 
Like the majority one it suggested a limited term for judges, but 
it called for their appointment by the governor rather than their 
popular election. It also provided for a separate chancery court. 
Another minority report, submitted by Daniel Greenleaf of Clai- 
borne, though favoring the popular election of all judges, would 
have required a plurality of three-eighths of all the votes cast 
for election.” 

The first section of the judicial article provided that the 
judicial power of the state should be vested in a high court of 
errors and appeals, and such other courts as stipulated in the 
constitution. This differed essentially from the corresponding 
section of the 1817 constitution, which had specifically left the 
establishment of inferior courts to the legislature. This difference 
was reflected in the remaining sections of the judicial article, 
which directed the establishment of a complete court system. 

The battle between the “aristocrats” and the “whole hogs” was 
joined when Nathan G. Howard of Rankin County (himself a 
“half hog’ )** moved to strike from the majority report the pro- 
vision for the popular election of the judges of the high court for 

41 [hid., 83-86, 181, 245-48; Vicksburg Advocate and Register, September 20, 


27, 1832. 

%2 The judicial article was under consideration on seventeen of the forty-one 
days the convention was in session, and on eight days the convention spent all 
or a great majority of its time on this subject 

The majority report is found on pp. 52-55 of Convention Journal, and the 
minority reports on pp. 66-70, Greenleaf's views are further explained in his 
letter to B. F. Stockton, cited in note 29, above 

#4 During the campaign Howard had gone on record as favoring the popular 
election of circuit judges. N. G. Howard, To the People of Rankin County, July 
2, 1832 
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a six-year term. The vote on this motion would decide the issue 
of popular election, for if the supreme court judges were elected 
by the people there would be little doubt about providing for the 
popular election of the inferior judges. After a four-day debate, 
Howard's motion lost by a vote of twenty-six to eighteen.” The 
opponents of the popular election of high court judges did not 
concede defeat, and when a vote was being taken on the consti- 
tution in its final form, two days before adjournment, Howard 
moved to substitute election by the legislature for popular elec- 
tion of the high court judges. This motion lost by a twenty-five 
to nineteen vote.” On this final vote a majority of the delegates 
from the old Natchez district favored the popular election of 
judges, although the Adams and Jefferson delegations were solidly 
against it. The Tombigbee and New Purchase counties gave a 
majority in favor of popular election, and the delegates from the 
piney woods counties were evenly divided on the question. 
Individual members from all sections who were conservative on 
almost every other issue were found among the “whole hogs.” 
This was apparently due to the fact that they were pledged or 
instructed to vote for the popular election of judges.** But some 
delegates, notably Howard himself, who were liberal on other 
issues, voted with the “aristocrats.” 

Other sections of the judicial article provided for a circuit court 
system, a superior court of chancery, and county probate courts. 
The judges and clerks of these, and of other inferior courts which 
might be established, were to be elected for a specified term, as 
were district attorneys and an attorney general. Boards of county 
police, justices of the peace, and-constables were to be elected in 
each county. The high court of errors and appeals was to appoint 
its own clerk. This clerk was the only official, state or county, 

45 For the vote see Convention Journal, 120-21, and for other details of the 
struggle, ibid., 101, 104, 112-20. See also John A. Quitman to Eliza Quitman, 
October 2, 1832, in Quitman Papers (Southern Historical Collection, University 


of North Carolina); Vicksburg Advocate and Register, October 4, 1832; Natchez 
Natche October 5, 1832 

“6 Convention Journal, 282-85. 

87 Quitman, referring to his efforts to convert some of the delegates to his 
views in opposition to an elective judiciary, said, “But it is an uphill business to 
address with arguments or persuasions a set of men who have prejudged the 
cause, and have pledged themselves to vote accordingly.” John A. Quitman to 
Eliza Quitman, September 23, 1832, in Quitman Papers 
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who was not elected by the people under the provisions of the 
revised constitution. 

The new executive article provided for few changes in the 
qualifications and duties of the governor. The most important 
change—the removal of all property qualifications—was adopted 
without opposition. The two-year term was retained; but in line 
with the principle of rotation in office a restriction was added 
that the governor should not hold office more than four years 
out of any six-year period.** The office of lieutenant-governor 
was eliminated, probably for reasons of economy. 

The secretary of state, treasurer, and auditor of public accounts 
were to be elected for two-year terms. There was considerable 
opposition to making these officials elective. Some delegates 
favored their appointment by the governor, and others favored 
retaining the provision for legislative appointment. It is im- 
possible to discern any sectional division on the votes in favor 
of popular election of these officials and the votes of several 
counties were split. Furthermore, the alignment on these votes 
did not parallel that on the question of an elective judiciary.” 

A section of the executive article extended the elective prin- 
ciple to all county executive and administrative officials, though 
strangely the provision that they should be eligible to hold office 
only four years in eight was eliminated.*° 

Except for the judicial article, the convention spent more time 
on the article on general provisions and slaves. Some new pro- 
visions were added and old ones were changed or deleted. For 
example, in spite of opposition from most of the northern and 
eastern delegates, a provision was added which required a two- 
thirds vote of the legislature for the passage of internal improve- 
ment bills.** On Quitman’s suggestion, a section was included 
which, as finally adopted in a watered-down form, provided that 
laws “to raise a loan of money upon the credit of the state, or to 
pledge the faith of the state for the redemption of any loan or 
debt,” should be passed by two successive legislatures. Some 

35 Convention Journal, 89, 187. 

8% Thid., 90, 92, 99, 187, 190, 258-60. 

40 Thid., 91, 190, 207, 212-15, 256, 

41 [bid., 156-57, 269. The old Natchez district favored this safeguard against 


being taxed for internal improvements which would benefit the relatively un 
developed interior counties and divert trade away from their region. 
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opposition to this provision came from all sections of the state, 
though mostly from the Tombigbee and New Purchase counties.** 

The convention made an important change in the section on 
slaves. The 1817 constitution had empowered the legislature to 
prevent slaves being brought into the state for sale as merchan- 
dise, but the legislature had never used this power. The new 
constitution specifically prohibited this traffic after May 1833. 
Economic as well as humanitarian considerations affected the 
vote on this matter. All the delegates from the old Natchez 
district favored the restriction. The delegates from the unde- 
veloped New Purchase counties opposed it, and the piney woods 
delegates were divided.” 

The 1832 constitution, as that of 1817, was not submitted to a 
vote of the people for their approval or rejection.** There was 
considerable popular demand for such a referendum and several 
efforts were made in the convention to provide for it. In general 
the liberals opposed a referendum, fearing the constitution might 
be rejected. The conservatives, on the other hand, hoped it 
would be rejected, and consequently they favored a popular 
vote.” They loudly denounced the liberals for their abandon- 


ment of democratic principles. Quitman, for example, referred to 
the action of the convention in refusing to provide for a refer- 
endum as “one of the greatest outrages ever committed on a 
free people.’ A majority of the delegates who opposed the popu- 
lar election of judges voted for a referendum, while most who 


42 [bid., 75, 92-97, 107-108, 269-70, 275-76. Unfortunately the provisions of 
this’ section of the constitution were not strictly observed a few years later in 
connection with the issuance of the Union Bank bonds 

‘3 The question of the prohibition of the slave trade was under consideration 
on six different days. For the important votes, see Convention Journal, 160-61, 
288. Not until 1837 did the legislature implement this section of the new 
constitution, and in 1845 the constitution was amended to make the prohibition 
permissive rather than mandatory on the legislature. For a fuller treatment of 
this subject see Charles S. Sydnor, Slavery in Mississippi (New York, 1933), 163 
67, and Drake, “Constitutional Development in Mississippi, 1817-1865,” pp. 
178-88. 

4 Thorpe, Federal and State Constitutions, TV, 2049n, incorrectly states that 
the 1832 constitution was ratified by the people. This error does not seem to 
have been as widely copied as the similar misstatement 1 horpe makes (IV, 2032n), 
in connection with Mississippi's 1817 constitution 

‘5 Natchez Natchez, October 19, 26, 1832; Vicksburg Advocate and Register, 
October 11, 25, 1832 

John A. Quitman to Eliza Quitman, October 18, 1832, in Quitman Papers. 
See also Natchez Natchez, October 26, 1832. 
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had favored the popular election of judges voted against referring 
the constitution to a vote of the people.” 

Ten delegates voted against the adoption of the completed 
constitution. All but one of the ten, Greenleaf, also voted against 
the popular election of high court judges. Five of the ten were 
from the piney woods counties, and five, including Quitman, were 
from the river counties of Adams, Claiborne, and jefferson.” 

The sectional alignments in the convention of 1832 were not 
as distinct as they were in 1817, when there was a fairly definite 
cleavage on most issues between the eastern and western parts 
of the state. In 1832 the counties along the Mississippi, including 
recently-settled Washington, voted as a bloc on such issues as 
basing senatorial representation on taxable inhabitants and pro- 
hibiting the importation of slaves. The interior counties of the 
old Natchez district, Amite and Franklin, voted with the river 
counties more often than not. The Tombigbee and New Pur- 
chase counties, with the frequent exception of Washington, voted 
together on such issues as the reduction of the residence quali- 
fication for voters and legislators; but this group did not show 
as much unity as the river county delegates. The piney woods 
delegates were most frequently divided; and when they voted 
together they sometimes sided with the northern and central 
counties, as on the slave trade question, and sometimes with the 
river counties, as on the question of residence qualifications for 
legislators. It might also be said that, in general, the delegates 
from the Mississippi River counties were conservative, those 
from the New Purchase and Tombighee counties liberal, and 
those from the piney woods divided about equally, although 
there were many exceptions to this classification. On the most 
important question of all, the popular election of judges, there 
was no definite sectional alignment, and the liberal-conservative 
lines were blurred. 

The constitution of 1832 made little change in the powers of 
the executive, but it did reduce the powers of -the legislative 
branch of government. The power of appointing numerous of- 


17 Vicksburg Advocate and Register, October 25, 1832: Convention Journal 
220. Nineteen of the twenty-five members who had favored the popul uw election 
of supreme court judges voted against a referendum, Thirteen of the se 
who had opposed popular election of judges voted for a referendum 

1§ Convention Journal 299 


enteen 
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ficers was taken from the legislature and given to the people. 
Certain things previously left to the discretion of the legislature 
were now fixed in the constitution where they could be changed 
only by the people, through the amending process or in conven- 
tion. The chief example of this was the detailed constitutional 
provision for a court system. Other examples of the curtailment 
of legislative power were the restriction on the passage of internal 
improvement bills and on pledging the faith and credit of the 
state, but the constitution still contained very few provisions that 
were statutory in nature, 

The most important changes made in Mississippi's basic law 
in 1832 were the extension of the elective principle to virtually 
every state and county officer, the abolition of life tenure for 
judges, the removal of all restrictions on the suffrage for white 
people and all property qualifications for officeholding, and a 
liberalization of the amending process.** Only a few vestiges of 
conservatism remained, such as the religious qualification for 
officeholding and the so-called “rotten borough” principle of 
representation in the lower house. 


The constitution was recognized by contemporaries, as well as 


by historians of a later day, as being the most democratic in the 
entire South, or, as far as political democracy for whites was 
concerned, in the entire Union.°° The convention went a long 
way toward fulfilling the prophecy of a conservative delegate, 
Stephen A. Duncan of Adams County, who wrote to a friend 
soon after he reached Jackson: “You may . . . rest assured that 
we will give you a constitution . . . much more democratic than 
any other in the U.S. Not republican—but downright and abso- 
lute democracy.” 

Why did Mississippians so drastically revise and democratize 
their basic law in 1532? It is difficult to reach any single or 
simple conclusion. The action of the convention, representing 
the sovereign will of the people, was a result of many and com- 
plex factors: the desire for local or sectional advantage on the 

‘* The 1832 constitution provided that amendments might be proposed by a 
two-thirds vote of the legislature, and ratified at the next general election 

50 Charles Sydnor, The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1848: 
A History of the South, vol. V (Baton Rouge, 1948), 283; Jackson Mississippian, 


July 1, 1842 
51 Stephen Duncan to Levin Wailes, September 14, 1832, in Wailes Papers. 
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part of the newer regions of the state; the forces of Jacksonian 
democracy, at work in the older parts of the state as well as 
in the frontier regions; the dissatisfaction with certain specific, 
though not necessarily undemocratic, features of the old con- 
stitution; or, as a toast proposed at a banquet held in Natchez to 
celebrate the conclusion of the Choctaw Purchase put it: “The 
Constitution of the State—The dress that was well adapted for 
the infant, but is getting too short for the adult.” 

It seems likely that a majority of the people in the state ap- 
proved of the new constitution,” but its critics were outspoken. 
A Natchez newspaper remarked that the state faced the future 
with hope and fear, hope that the new constitution would work, 
and fear lest the convention had gone one step too far.* The 
provision for the election of judges and the failure of the con- 
vention to submit its work to a referendum were most widely 
attacked.’ No other state in the Union at that time elected all 
its judges, and there were dire predictions as to what would 
happen to Mississippi. One prophet of doom predicted that the 
popular election of judges would result in intrigue, corruption, 


and partiality, and added: “Public virtue will wither and droop 


and die. Vice will be triumphant.’ But opposition to the elec- 


tion of judges diminished in time, largely because most of those 
elected were both able and conservative. Even Quitman changed 
his views on the subject, and in 1845 said he thought popular 
election was the best method of selecting judges.*’ A return to 
an appointive judiciary was suggested in later years, but no 
serious efforts were made to change the sections of the constitu- 
tion which provided for an elective judiciary. Although other 
features of the constitution were the objects of criticism, and six 


52 Natchez Gazette, October 20, 1830 

53 For some expressions of approval see Natchez Courier, July 12, 1833, and 
James C. Wilkins to Nathan G. Howard, December 3, 1832, in Nathan G. Howard 
Papers ( Mississippi Department of Archives and History). 

54 Natchez Natchez, November 9, 1832 

55 [bid., November 2, 1832; Natchez Courier, March 22, August 2, 9, 
September 20, 27, 1833; Vicksburg Advocate and Register, November 21, 
1832. There was also considerable adverse comment from out-of-state newspapers 
on the provision in the new constitution for an elective judiciary. Natchez Natchez, 
December 14, 1832. 

56 “Fiat Justitia” in Natchez Courier, March 22, 1833 

57 John A. Quitman to J. Fenwick Brent, March 22, 1845, in Claiborne, John 
A. Quitman, 1, pp. 127-28. 
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amendments were adopted and others suggested before 1860, the 
people as a whole were satisfied with their democratic constitu- 
tion.”” There was no real need for reform or revision, as in many 
other states, North and South, which modified their constitutions 
around 1850. The 1832 constitution served as Mississippi's basic 
law until after the Civil War without undergoing any funda- 
mental changes. 

In conclusion, certain brief generalizations may be made with 
regard to constitutional revision and democracy in ante bellum 
Mississippi. The democratic features of Mississippi's constitution 
came largely from local conditions and from the seeking of local 
and sectional advantage. The representatives of the aristocratic 
Natchez area supported democratic measures when they thought 
it was to their advantage to do so. Conversely, the representatives 
of the usually more democratic frontier and small farmer region 
did not hesitate to support undemocratic features of the con- 
stitution if they stood to gain thereby. Also, the democratization 
of Mississippi's basic law seems to refute the interpretation of 
writers of the pre-Civil War period, as well as those of more 
recent times, who assume that political democracy did not 
flourish in the ante bellum South because of the domination of 
the aristocratic planters.” 

* The amendments which were adopted and others which were proposed are 
discussed in Drake, “Constitutional Development in Mississippi, 1817-1865,” 
ch vi 

For a recent study of the influence of the frontier on democracy in state 
constitutions, and the stifling effect of the planter aristocracy on democracy, see 
John D. Barnhart, Valley of Democracy: The Frontier versus the Plantation in 
the Ohio Valley, 1775-1818 (Bloomington, 1953). For a contrasting view see 
Vletcher M. Green, “Democracy in the Old South,” in Journal of Southern History 
(Baton Rouge, 1935- ), XII (February 1946), 3-23, and the same author's 
Constitutional Development in the South Atlantic States, 1776-1860; A Study in 
the Evolution of Democracy (Chapel Hill, 1930). Professor Green stresses the 


extent of political democracy in the ante bellum South, and the influence of 
local conditions rather than the frontier on democratic reforms. 





Book Reviews 


The Varieties of History from Voltaire to the Present. Edited by Fritz 
Stern. (New York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1956. Pp. 427. Notes, 
bibliography. $1.45.) 


History in a Changing World. By Geoffrey Barraclough. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1956. Pp. viii, 246.) 


Professor Stern has put us in his debt by assembling in this paper- 
back volume a wide variety of writings by major historians on the 
nature and purposes of history. The book may well have an influence 
far beyond that normally exerted by an anthology. For courses on 
method it frees us from dependence on second-hand histories of his- 
torical writing, thereby giving substance to our tiresome exhortations 
“to go to the sources.” On the other hand it makes it possible for 
us to teach—and to learn—what the most important historians have 
thought about history, apart from what they wrote about it; for one 
of the things that becomes clear from this volume is that the great 
historical performances provide in themselves inadequate notions of 
what their authors thought about the nature of history. The essays 
by Macaulay and Carlyle, for example, reveal a far broader grasp of 
history and concern for “objectivity” than one would infer from their 
works or from Gooch’s or J. W. Thompson’s comments on them. 
Positivism makes more sense described by Buckle than at the hands 
of unsympathetic commentators. Almost all the major controversies 
that currently occupy us also troubled past historians—history as art 
or science, as humanity or social science, subjectivity versus objectivity, 
presentism, historicism, and political versus social and cultural history. 

Although the editor was limited somewhat by the fact that not all 
important historical thinkers ever wrote pieces of a scope practical 
for such a volume as this, the collection exhibits both balance and 
freshness. Michelet, not Treitschke, is chosen to illustrate nationalistic 
history. Marx, Engels, and Jaurés, seldom included in histories of 
history, are all represented here. Prospectuses of the Historische 
Zeitschrift, Reoue historique, and English Historical Review, as well 
as Lord Acton’s instructions to contributors to the Cambridge Modern 
History provide variety. Bury’s “The Science of History” is effectively 
juxtaposed to a rejoinder by G. M. Trevelyan. Huizinga and Meinecke, 
who are more often discussed in America than read, are represented 
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by essays which succinctly state the essentials of their outlooks. Their 
pieces will be particularly useful to those whose knowledge of Euro- 
pean historicism is confined to the crude version that Charles A. 
Beard presented in 1935 with such far-reaching effects. His essay, 
called “That Noble Dream,” is also included in the book and suffers 
badly by comparison with the other selections by American historians, 
that is to say, by Thomas Cochran, Richard Hofstadter, and Frederick 
Jackson Turner. Turner fashioned his views out of a rich knowledge 


of world history, which his followers unfortunately have seldom 


bothered to master. 

Against all these merits of Professor Stern's anthology one may 
possibly question the relatively brief space given to Ranke and the 
total omission of Croce and his fondest admirer, RK. G. Collingwood. 
Still, these deficiencies, as well as the contributions of such figures as 
Dilthey, Mannheim, Geyl, Rickert, and Lamprecht are fruitfully dis- 
cussed in the introduction, which is by no means the least valuable 
part of the book. It is in fact a miniature history of historical theory 
and admirably picks up the loose ends and fills in the lacunae left in 
the selections chosen. Notes and biographical introductions to each 
writer are enlightening, relevant, and concise, completing a most 
useful and skillful performance. 

Common to all the writers chosen by Professor Stern is a preoccupa- 
tion with the substance and values of western European civilization. 
Against all of this Professor Barraclough raises or professes to raise 
vehement objections. Following Alfred Weber and Hajo Holborn 
among others, he speaks of “the political collapse of Europe,” the 
“passing of the European age,” and “farewell to our previous history.” 
These remarks of course refer to obvious facts of the present. Because 
of them, however, Barraclough preaches a thorough-going revision 
of history so as to reduce Europe to its proper perspective in world 
history, He would also restore the relevance of history to modern 
life by de-emphasizing many recent events and reassessing older 
ones. “There is nothing very contemporary about Bilow, or Tirpitz, 
or Lloyd George or even Stanley Baldwin,” he says (p. 26 and p. 206) 
and proceeds to argue that the years following the sack of Rome in 
the fifth century or the investiture controversy of the eleventh and 
twelfth, or the capture of Constantinople in the fifteenth are far more 
relevant for our times, far more “contemporary” than we imagine. If 
this use of the term “contemporary” sounds like that of Spengler, 
Barraclough would not deny it; in fact the final chapter is essentially 
an affirmation of allegiance to the German thinker. 

Since this volume is a collection of pieces written at various times 
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and for various occasions over the past dozen years the quality is 
uneven and the contradictions many. Although the first chapter 
appeals to us to look at history from the vantage point of the present, 
the author was saying in 1955 at Cambridge that “modern preoccupa- 
tions have distorted historical perspectives” about Frederick Barbarossa 
and that we should consider Frederick in the light of his own times 
(p. 78). This, as it happens, is the same advice that Ranke would 
have given, or any other historian in the great tradition of Historismus, 
against which Barraclough makes frequent sorties. Although con- 
vinced that an exclusively European point of view is “parochial,” he 
describes for a British radio audience in 1954 (p. 166) the European 
spirit and achievements—and one should add the development of 
historical method itself—in such glowing terms that one is ready to 
assign them universal validity after all. In general the author inclines 
to an extravagance of statement and sets up many a straw man 
to demolish. 

Nevertheless, the essays presented here are always provocative, and 
often brilliant. Barraclough is at his best in his own field, the Middle 
Ages, to which he imparts an interest and a relevance that vindicate 
his major premise. Of special interest to students of American history 
is his lengthy and sympathetic critique of Walter Prescott Webb's 


theories of the frontier. He disagrees with Webb considerably more 
than with Toynbee and Spengler but any attempt at synthesis, and 
at the use of history to shed light on our present predicament, wins his 


approval. Despite the inconsistencies of this volume, Barraclough 
wins my approval too, even if my assent must often be withheld. 


University of Kentucky ENNO E. Kracne 


The Irish in America. By Carl Wittke. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1956. Pp. xii, 319. Bibliography. $5.00.) 


This can hardly be said to be Dr. Wittke’s best book, which is not 
meant to imply that it is in any way a bad one. It is simply that 
Dr. Wittke has such a mastery of the material for the history, and 
such an insight into the mind and mores of German-America, that 
when he invades the somewhat less familiar ground of lrish-America 
he does not always display the same sureness of touch. His book 
nevertheless contains much valuable material and it breaks new 
ground in being the first reasonably comprehensive study, between 
two covers, of the Irish in America. 

The story Dr. Wittke tells is primarily that of the Catholic ‘Southern’ 
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Irish on the far side of the Atlantic from their homeland, and not 
of the Scotch-Irish of Ulster, whose saga is an oft-told tale. If the 
history of the German element in the United States was (as this 
reviewer firmly believes) essentially a tragic one, that of the Catholic 
Irish element may be said, if Dr. Wittke’s interpretation be accepted, 
to have been a tragi-comedy. The Irish brought great richness to 
American life and did much to keep at bay, and finally to smother, the 
dour Puritan tradition they found still firmly entrenched there when 
they first began to arrive in large numbers after the Napoleonic Wars 
had ended; but they also brought much bitterness, and their per- 
sistent Anglophobia (however good the reasons for its existence may 
have been) complicated and bedeviled Anglo-American relations to 
an unfortunate extent for a full century after the war of 1512 had 
ended. This Anglophobia represented a tragic side of the Irish in 
America if only because it was so ineffective. It administered pin- 


pricks when it intended to open gaping wounds; its efforts dissolved 
time and time again in unseemly squabbles among different Irish- 
American factions, instead of maintaining a steady pressure and a 
united front; it did not play any really decisive part in forcing a 
solution to ‘the Irish problem’ acceptable to the Lrish who had re- 
mained behind in Lreland. 

On the cultural side of American life the part played by the Irish 


element is a much happier and more satisfying story. At times Dr. 
Wittke has space for little more than a catalog of names and achieve- 
ments, but even that is an index of the extent of the Lrish contribution. 
Chapters are devoted to such themes as “The Sociable Irish,” “Irish- 
American Journalism,” “The Stage Irishman”—here the author of 
Tambo and Bones, A History of the American Minstrel Stage is on 
familiar ground and back at the very top of his form—“The Lure of 
Politics,” and “The Field of Sport.” We are reminded by Dr. Wittke 
that America’s Irish stock has produced such distinguished men as 
Louis Henri Sullivan the architect; Victor Herbert the composer; and 
Charles McCarthy the political scientist and creator of Wisconsin's 
pioneering legislative reference bureau. (There is no mention of Wis- 
consin’s other and less engaging McCarthy!) Dr. Wittke also tells us 
of the actor-father of the famous playwright Eugene O'Neill having 
played “The Count of Monte Cristo” no fewer than 6000 times. 

A great galaxy of American Irishmen flit across Dr. Wittke’s pages— 
the Fenians, the Molly Maguires, the Gaelic League and Clan-na-Gael, 
Finley Peter Dunne (creator of the immortal Mr. Dooley), Harrigan 
and Hart (creators of the near-immortal Mulligan guards), J.T. 
Farrell (creator of the all-too-mortal Studs Lonigan). On his moving 
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screen John L. Sullivan fights again with “Gentleman Jim” Corbett, 
Mayor Curley of Boston with The Gaelic American, Cohalan with De 
Valera (at the 1920 Republican Convention), and “The Stage Lrish- 
man” with all comers. The odd story of the leaguing together of 
lrish- and German-Americans, having in common only their hatred 
of the British Empire, is retailed. The St. Patrick's Day celebrations 
are traced from their early nineteenth century beginnings to the 
glorious climax of the painting of a green traffic line all down Fifth 
Avenue’s processional mile in New York City on March 17, 1953. 
No doubt the second edition (so all-comprehending is Dr. Wittke’s 
card-index ) will record the even greater triumph of having that same 
green line the subject of a New Yorker cover-picture (issue of March 
16, 1957)! 


University of Birmingham, England Joun A. Hawcoop 


Tarheel Talk: An Historical Study of the English Language in North 
Carolina to i860. By Norman E. Eliason. (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. x, 324. Appendixes. $5.00.) 


Professor Norman E. Eliason of the University of North Carolina 
has found an interesting new use for the Southern Historical Collec 
tion. This valuable collection, long used by historians for biographical 
and general historical studies, has been mined by Professor Eliason 
for historical data about the English language in North Carolina before 
1860. Using a wide variety of manuscripts—legal papers, commercial 
and plantation documents, church records, letters and diaries, and 
the compositions of children and students—he has written a technical 
study of language attitudes and differences, vocabulary, pronunciation, 
and grammar. 

The essence of his book is in the first chapter, “The Background,” 
in which he summarizes his findings. He emphasizes that North 
Carolina English is after all not really distinctive, but “with other 
varieties of English it shares a common vocabulary and a common 
system of grammar, pronunciation, and spelling.” He asserts that 
claims that isolated folk along certain coastal areas or in mountain 
coves speak “pure Elizabethan” or “Chaucerian” English are greatly 
exaggerated. Yet the abundance of varied manuscript materials relat- 
ing to North Carolina makes it possible to study the Old North State 
and its “Tarheel Talk” as perhaps representative of the Southern 
dialectal belt and distinct from Midland and Northern. 

Most of the first settlers in North Carolina were English, some 
educated and some not, and their speech was a dialectal hodgepodge. 
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As they moved westward and as non-English speaking groups entered 
the state, the language continued to change and the Southern dialect 
was framed. Surprisingly enough, the chief non-English speaking 
elements (Negroes and Germans) had little impact upon speech in 
the state, except for vocabulary contributions. The east-west language 
differences stem from the migration pattern: the eastern half of the 
state was settled from the coastal region, the western by Scotch-Irish 
and Germans who moved southward from Pennsylvania, bringing 
with them Midland English. 

Throughout the book are interesting observations about “Tarheel 
Talk.” The disparity between cultivated and folk speech is probably 
greater in the South than elsewhere, for public education came later; 
and surprisingly, social stratification apparently did not contribute 
to this disparity. He has found no examples of politicians who were 
capable of using good English descending to the folk level; and 
“nobody deliberately tried to write like a boob.” The chief historical 
dictionaries, while rich and valuable, are based largely on printed 
sources, and are incomplete; Eliason has discovered hundreds of 
examples of earlier usage than those cited in these dictionaries. In 
the Southern Historical Collection he has found little bad language, 
and concludes that “our forebears were not as foul-mouthed as we 
today.” Most Americanisms and Southern neologisms are not original, 
but are adaptations of existing word materials, chiefly English rather 
than foreign. In the writings of North Carolinians are the first recorded 
uses Of a number of words and phrases: buncombe, scuppernong, 
corduroy, and scarce as hen’s teeth. But alas and alack, this reviewer, 
a native-born son of Buncombe, is left unenlightened about the origin 
of that most provocative and expressive of appellations, Tarheel. 

Two appendixes list respectively “Word Usages,” containing 500 
words whose usages are significant, and “Significant Spellings,” listing 
140 words with 765 spellings dated and localized by counties. There 
is a concluding “Word Index” citing the location of words and 
phrases not listed in the appendixes. 

Eliason has written a valuable, pioneering book . Except for the 
latter, more technical chapters, he employs a pleasant, casual style, 
sometimes a bit slangy. His fellow specialists in the English language 
will find his work particularly useful, as will, indeed, all students of 
the South and its culture. 


Mississippi College Rosert H. Spmo, Jr. 
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The French Broad. By Wilma Dykeman. (New York: Rinehart and 
Company, 1955. Pp. x, 371. Map, illustrations, bibliography. 
$5.00.) 


When Constance Lindsay Skinner died in 1939, six of the volumes 
in the Rivers of America series were off the press, and the intentions 
of the editor were clear. As Walter Havighurst, author of the Upper 
Mississippi, expressed it, “American poets and novelists will explore 
our native history, following its movement up the streams and back 
into the hills.” 

Now, twenty years later, the poets are well represented by Robert 
P. Tristram Coffin, Edgar Lee Masters, Maxwell Struthers Burt, and 
Donald Davidson; some of the novelists are Edwin Corle, Shard 
Powers Smith, Stanley Vestal, and James Branch Cabell; but the 
majority of the volumes have been written by experienced authors of 
other sorts and, by way of contrast, we name: Thomas L. Stokes, 
journalist; Thomas D. Clark, historian; Hodding Carter, editor; James 
Gray, professor of English; Henry Seidel Canby, literary critic; and 
Frank E. Smith, congressman. There are, of course, others in each 
category except in the classification “congressman” where the Missis- 
sippian, author of the Yazoo, stands alone. Most of the writers are 
native to the country they write about. 

The series now consists of fifty excellent volumes involving nearly 
every state in the Union, but nothing like all the rivers have had 
their day in court. Locating a suitable river must be easier by far 
than finding a writer able to combine the literary craftsmanship with 
the historical background, warm feeling, and vitality necessary to 
pull a book together. It is a surprising impression one gets that the 
poets, college professors and executives do a better job than the 
novelists and literary critics. The truth is that the facts need no 
embroidery and fiction writers tend to gild their lilies. The critics 
are, on the other hand, self-conscious and do not tell enough. “Knowl- 
edge carried to the heart” is the general requirement, and certainly 
this is the outstanding characteristic of the two titles which deal with 
Tennessee rivers. 

Donald Davidson's two-volume work, The Tennessee, appeared 
about ten years ago. Taking the junction of the Holston and the 
French Broad rivers as the beginning of his territory, Davidson molds 


the river and the people together into a history of the Valley which, 


for its deep insight into the subject and the perfect beauty of the 
writing, stands alone among Tennessee histories. 
But trying to pick up the Tennessee River at Knoxville is, for 
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mountain-lovers, like coming into a play in the second act. If the 
Holston is accepted as a part of the Tennessee, which it was in 1589, 
then the annals of the river are greatly simplified, and Kingsport, 
near the Virginia line, is the first city. If the French Broad is con- 
sidered, however, one wanders far afield, and the explorer soon sees 
why the Cherokees called the pretty river and its tributaries “Long 
Man and His Chattering Children.” North Carolina rather than 
Tennessee is the mother state. In any event, the French Broad needs 
a book to itself, and Wilma Dykeman, born in Asheville, living now 
in Newport, Tennessee, an experienced writer, thoroughly acquainted 
with the country and its people, possessing the skill and the warmth 
of feeling required, was an excellent choice for the assignment. 

Amidst the haunts of coot and tern in Transylvania County, North 
Carolina, the French Broad has its source. Its geologic age is greater 
than the mountains; its waters formerly emptied into the ancient sea 
which covered the southern states. But as the land to the south rose, 
the river turned its course northward, and the canyon which it cut 
through the Smokies kept pace with the building of the ranges. The 
name, by the way, was derived from its flowing into, rather than 
from, the country of the Frenchmen. 

This was the land of the hunter and the explorer, notable because 
the Great Indian War Trail passed near the junction of the French 
Broad and the Nolichucky, on the Tennessee side of the mountains. 
Later it was the stronghold of handicrafts where, for the backwoods- 
man and the mountaineer, necessity was the mother of invention. 
During the Civil War it was a dark and bitter territory where the 
sharp division of brother against brother accompanied the setting of 
neighbor against neighbor. After the war, the frontier period ended 
with the passing of the great hog and cattle drives from the grazing 
lands of Kentucky and Tennessee along the French Broad to the 
markets of North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. Through the 
mountains, the Western North Carolina Railroad, now part of the 
Southern Railway System, followed the route of the river, and hard 
on its heels came exploitation and industrialization. 

The charm of the book lies in the wealth of material it contains and 
in the wit and integrity of the writing. The arrangement is clear and 
logical. The first half, through the building of the railroad, is chro- 


nological; the last half deals with summer resorts, Scottish promoters, 
folklore, and such. A great appreciation of beauty is apparent, but 
equally significant is sympathy for the people long dead who live 
again in the all-too-brief spotlight thrown by the historian. The 
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absence of footnotes is taken care of in the text, and the bibliography 
is an inspiration to a manuscript collector. 


Tennessee State Library Isape. HOWELL 


The Colonial Records of South Carolina. The Journal of the Commons 
House of Assembly, September 10, 1745-June 17, 1746. Edited 
by J. H. Easterby. (Columbia: South Carolina Archives Depart- 
ment, 1956. Pp. xi, 291. $5.00.) 


The sixth volume in Series I of The Colonial Records of South 
Carolina, edited by J. H. Easterby and issued by the South Carolina 
Archives Department, is the briefest one yet published. It contains 
the Journal of the Commons House of Assembly from September 10, 
1745, to June 17, 1746. 

The Journal is particularly interesting because it is the record of 
the first session of the House of Assembly meeting under the pro- 
visions of the somewhat drastic election revisions of the act of 1745. 
The new act revised the basic election law of 1721. It reduced the 
legislative term from three years to one, excluded from membership 
officeholders who received their salaries by vote of the General 
Assembly, and increased the property qualifications of the electorate 
and of those eligible for membership in the Commons House. 

These changes in the property qualifications made the South Caro- 
lina requirements among the highest in the American colonies. It 
should be pointed out, however, that these requirements were in 
operation for only three years because the news that the act had been 
disallowed by the Privy Council in England arrived in Charles Town 
in 1748 and the Election Act of 1745 was accordingly set aside. 

Before 1745 any free white man, twenty-one years of age and a 
professing Christian, who had been an inhabitant of the province for 
a year was eligible to vote if he owned fifty acres of land or paid an 
annual tax of twenty shillings currency (about three shillings sterling ), 
but the act of 1745 required the elector to have his land settled or 
to be in possession of 300 acres of vacant land in the country, or real 
property in a town to the value of sixty pounds proclamation money 
(forty-three pounds sterling). He must also have paid the taxes the 
preceding year for the land on which he qualified as a voter. 

The property qualification for a seat in the Assembly was increased 
about fivefold. The act of 1721 had required a member to own a 
settled freehold of 500 acres and ten slaves or other real property 
to the value of 1,000 pounds currency; whereas the act of 1745 re- 
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quired him to own, debt free, either a settled freehold of 500 acres 
and twenty slaves, or other real property to the value of 1,000 pounds 
proclamation money. At that time proclamation money in South 
Carolina was worth five times the value of currency. 

This apparent effort to tighten the qualifications for voting and for 
membership in the legislative body seems to have been not so much 
an effort to place greater weight on wealth as to place the law-making 
authority in the hands of those who showed an inclination to become 
permanent settlers. Men who owned real property in actual use were 
considered to be the settled citizenry as opposed to the speculators 
and Indian traders. It is interesting that the size of the settled freehold 
mentioned as a qualification for voting was not specifically stated 
and conceivably might have been less than fifty acres, the require- 
ment fixed by the Act of 1721. 

The General Assembly elected under these provisions had difficulty 
in making a quorum. As in the past, an, unusually large number of 


those elected declined to serve and new elections in their parishes 
had to be called. When a quorum was at last established on December 
4, the same antagonisms between Upper House and Commons House, 
between Commons House speaker and governor, flared up. The dead- 
lock over the tax bill which terminated the previous Assembly without 


provisions being made to meet the government obligations again 
threatened the operations of the colony, for the Commons House again 
insisted that taxpayers be required to declare under oath the amount 
of their money earning interest—the clause which led the Upper House 
to reject the tax bill of the previous Assembly. It was, no doubt, the 
accumulating interest due the public creditors which led the Commons 
House at last to yield to the Upper House, and the tax bill was 
ratified on January 25. 

Short though the session of this Assembly was it enacted ten bills. 
Two of the most interesting of them in the light of the economic 
development of the colony were the discontinuance of the bounty on 
indigo and the continuance of the act to prevent frauds in selling 
rice, pitch, tar, rosin, turpentine, beef, pork, shingles, staves, and 
firewood. 

The Assembly also dealt with the perennial problem of enemy 
activity among the Indians. This time it was the French who were 
working among the Cherokees. There were problems also among 
the Catawbas and the Creeks. Doubting the wisdom of the governor's 
plan to counteract the activity of the French, the Commons House, 
nevertheless, supported him and tried to raise funds to pay the 
heavy costs. 
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No part of this Journal has been published previously and the 
volume is for that reason all the more valuable as a contribution to 
the records now being made available by the skilled craftsmanship 
of Mr. Easterby and his staff for a definitive colonial history of 
South Carolina. 


Chapel Hill Guion Grirris JOHNSON 


Revolution in America: Confidential Letters and Journals 1776-1784 
of Adjutant General Major Baurmeister of the Hessian Forces. 
Translated and annotated by Bernhard A. Uhlendorf. (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1957. Pp. xiv, 640. Mlustra- 
tions. $9.00.) 


The letters and journals of Carl L. Baurmeister, an officer of the 
Hessian troops employed by the British to help put down the revolt 
in America, form a significant and interesting addition to the literature 
of the American Revolution. Not so much in personal narratives of 
battles and campaigns is the volume important, but in comments 
about the mistreatment of prisoners, plundering, desertion, priva- 
teering, sickness, refugees, and Loyalists—the incidentals of the war. 

During his years in America the author was a staff officer, a first 
adjutant to all three Hessian commanders in chief. After his return 
to Cassel he was elevated to the nobility and commissioned a lieu- 
tenant colonel. After service in war against France, he was advanced 
to the rank of major general and was made resident minister to 
London, the most important position in his country’s diplomatic 
service. His point of view is what one would expect, that of the 
professional military man. 

Contrary to the publishers, the author reveals a very definite bias. 
He was in the employment of the British and was quite hostile to 
the Americans. The faults of the English, however, did not pass 
unnoticed, for he mentioned plundering by their troops as well as 
the mistreatment of prisoners. In respect to foraging he commented: 
“We have been going too far and have done infinitely more to main- 
tain the rebellion than to smother it. These excesses, though we gain 
but little by them, may have very serious consequences” (p. 139). 
He commented that the Hessian prisoners whom the Americans held 
in 1781 were “all in great distress, an evil consequence of our having 
treated our prisoners so badly in 1776” (pp. 434-35). 

The work will appeal to persons interested in the local events of 
the Revolution, students of German immigration, and readers con- 
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cerned with such phases of the war as the hardships of the civilian 
population, the vast part played by sea power, and the difficulties of 
restoring order at the end of the war. Ships employed in transporting 
troops and supplies, in blockading the coast, in trying to run the 
blockade, and in naval engagements appear frequently. Information 
is also available about Hessian and British soldiers who deserted and 
stayed in this country. The misery which the war brought to the 
people of both sides, whether military or civilian, and the local im- 
portance of minor raids and small campaigns are more easily appre- 
hended than in general histories. Quite distinct in the narratives of 
this conscientious officer is the amount of work required to arrange 
peace, withdraw the troops, and restore the civilian authorities. 

Frequently the letters contain first-hand evidence of the events seen 
by Major Baurmeister, but on other occasions they contain gossipy 
stuff that is quite unreliable. The annotator is quite frank in caution- 
ing about such instances (pp. 303-304, 312, 420, and 524). He has 
also exercised great care in identifying persons and places mentioned 
in the text. But the reader is often left to his own resources in 
recognizing the relation of the narrative to various battles and to 
more significant events of the Revolution. The general reader would 
probably profit more if he had been given more extensive suggestions 
in the notes. 

The workmanship displayed in the volume inspires confidence. The 
translation and the annotation seem quite exact, the proofreading 
and the illustrations are excellent; Dr. Uhlendorf has produced a 
scholarly book. 


Indiana University Jonn D. Barnuart 


Alexander Hamilton in the American Tradition. By Louis M. Hacker. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. xi, 
273. Notes, bibliography. $4.75.) 


The work under review must be considered as a dual undertaking. 
As a contribution to the bicentennial observance of Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s birth, it is designed in part to restore Hamilton to what the 
author considers his rightful place in American history—the founder 


of the American nation. Based almost exclusively on printed sources, 
the book covers the entire span of Hamilton's life, although Professor 
Hacker does not claim that it is a definitive biography. His purpose 
is to counteract extremist views of Hamilton; of “liberals” who look 
upon Hamilton as a reactionary aristocratic monarchist and “con- 
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servatives” who consider Hamilton as a radical innovator. According 
to Hacker, Hamilton was a true conservative in the best sense of the 
word, a patriot whose chief aim was the interest of his country. 

Two criticisms must suffice for this particular aspect of the book. 
On occasion, the evidence does not seem to support the interpretation 
which the author presents. For example, Hamilton’s statement on 
page 51 does not appear to be a condemnation of the New York 
constitution. What Hamilton says here is that democracy is not un- 
stable unless it is compounded with other political principles—an 
interesting idea, coming from Hamilton, and one that the author does 
not develop. Actually, Hamilton went to great lengths in The Fed- 
eralist to convince the people of New York that the Federal Constitu- 
tion was acceptable precisely because it resembled the New York 
constitution. Again, on page 52, the author says that every calculation 
at the outset of the Revolution pointed to an American defeat, yet on 
page 47 Hamilton himself expressed confidence in the American 
cause, both because of American resources and the expectation of 
foreign aid. 

A second criticism of this work as a biography of Hamilton is 
based on this reviewer's suspicion that the prevailing view of New 
York as an aristocratic colony and state may eventually prove to be 
erroneous. Hamilton as the product of a democratic society would 
not be the same as a Hamilton who emerged from an aristocratic 
society. 

The second aspect of Professor Hacker's book, and undoubtedly 
the most important one, is his use of Hamilton as a backdrop for his 
own “moderate” conservative social philosophy and its application 
to present American policy, domestic and foreign. The author's chief 
concern is with private enterprise—capitalism—as it evolved under 
Hamilton's fiscal policies, as it has been affected by developments in 
recent years, and its future prospects at home and abroad. He con- 


tends that social progress is possible only through private enterprise. 


Government must provide a climate favorable for private property and 
private business decisions, one which will allow risk-taking by the 
adventurous and accumulation of fortunes by the successful. This 
Hamilton did in the best interests of the country. The author, how- 
ever, has added what appear to be some un-Hamiltonian ideas. 
Opportunity must be kept alive and new adventures encouraged in 
part through the use of taxation to redistribute wealth. The idea 
that the federal government should protect property and defend 
individual rights to communicate, assemble, associate, and accumu- 
late, is undoubtedly Hamiltonian. But how Hamiltonian is the author's 
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view that the states should protect the police power, further the life, 
health, and morals of the people, care for the needs of the young, 
and insure decent working and housing conditions? 

In foreign policy Professor Hacker appears to favor a Hamiltonian 
isolationism with modifications. Hamilton anchored American policy 
firmly to self-interest, not broad humanitarian principles, and con- 
tended that a nation was not bound by the same moral principles 
that governed the actions of individuals. Professor Hacker also advo- 
cates self-interest rather than general principles in foreign policy. 
He would help other countries, but only after they had helped them- 
selves by adopting policies that would attract and protect private 
capital—as Hamilton did in the early days of the Republic. 

Whether or not one agrees with Professor Hacker's and Hamilton's 
philosophy, or believes that Hamilton would advocate similar policies 
today, the fact remains that this book will undoubtedly stimulate 
thought—and not a little controversy. 


Michigan State University Rosert E, Brown 


Alexander Hamilton: Youth to Maturity 1755-1788. By Broadus 
Mitchell. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. xvi, 
675. Frontispiece, notes, bibliography. $8.75.) 


Every generation cannot write its own history since no generation 
can destroy the scholarship, or even the prejudices, of its predecessors. 
However, every generation has its special interests and emphases. 
That of the years of the Great Depression and of World War II gave 
little heed to Alexander Hamilton, who was called “The Greatest 
American” by Arthur Vandenberg in the decade of the twenties. Are 
we now in the midst of one of a “new conservatism” in which Hamilton 
will be the subject of highest praise by many pens? Certainly the 
renewed interest in him, now evident, is partly fortuitous, the result 
of the bicentennial of his birth, and it is doubtful that the opinion 
voiced by Senator Vandenberg will often be repeated, even in more 
cautious language. It is, of course, to be expected that the biography 
of Hamilton by Broadus Mitchell will attract more attention than 
the one offered some years ago by Nathan Schachner. 

As yet, we have only one-half of a projected two-volume work by 
Professor Mitchell, who began his research long before the appear- 
ance of the “new conservatism”; and it is obviously impossible to 
describe fully his approach to and his estimate of Hamilton. It is 
clear that Professor Mitchell has toiled diligently and fruitfully, and 
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that his account of the first thirty-three years of Hamilton's life is a 
superior one solidly based upon the documents, being the best that 
has thus far been published. Moreover, despite a few infelicities in 
expression, it is decidedly readable. 

Although we must wait for Professor Mitchell's second volume to 
assess with assurance his opinions concerning Hamilton, his treatment 
of Hamilton's early career and his frequent allusions to Hamilton's 
later life indicate that Professor Mitchell is very sympathetic toward 
Hamilton and even toward his relatives and friends. Conceding that 
Hamilton was not without fault, he does not underestimate his 
services as Washington’s aide-de-camp; he gives ample credit to 
Hamilton for his achievements at Yorktown, going so far as to hint, 
on the basis of very slight evidence, that Admiral de Grasse may have 
ceased to consider abandonment of the siege in large part because 
Hamilton led a successful assault against one of Cornwallis’s key 
positions; he contends that Hamilton’s tactics and debating skill were 
the major factors in the ratification of the Constitution of 1787 by 
the New York Convention, although he offers evidence which indi- 
cates rather clearly that favorable action by the New Hampshire 
and Virginia Conventions, creating a band-wagon impulse, had greater 
influence; and he suggests that Hamilton’s forthright and honest 
expressions of preference for the principles of constitutional monarchy 
and aristocracy in the Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia 
should not be taken too seriously. One would not know from his 
references to Hamilton’s friend Robert Morris that Morris has not 
always been described as a whole-souled patriot, nor from his state- 
ments concerning Philip Schuyler that there has bee:, some adverse 
comment by scholars concerning that gentleman. Similarly, Professor 
Mitchell wishes to believe that in 1781 Washington merely pretended 
that New York was the Franco-American objective, that he wisely 
chose, as soon as he knew de Grasse would come to America, to go 
after Cornwallis in Virginia, that he prudently deceived people about 
him concerning his real intention. The fact is that Rochaimbeau and 
de Grasse forced him to abandon his not very promising plan to 
attack New York, and to move against Cornwallis. 

Suggesting that Professor Mitchell's colorings are a bit too fayor- 


able to Hamilton and his intimates, this reviewer inevitably exposes 
himself to a charge of bias. He confesses to a belief that it was well 
that Hamilton's influence extended no further than it did. He pays 
tribute to the gallantry, gayety, enterprising spirit, devotion to labor, 
and the intellectual and constructive genius of Alexander Hamilton; 
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and he is eager to read Professor Mitchell's history of the mature 
years of that extraordinary man. 


Duke University Joun R. ALDEN 


Henry Clay and the Art of American Politics. By Clement Eaton, 
The Library of American Biography, edited by Oscar Handlin. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1957. Pp. 209. Bibli- 
ographical note. $3.50.) 


This volume is an interpretative essay rather than a full-length 
biography. Enough facts about Clay and his world are included to 
explain the man, but they are secondary. The result is a thoroughly 
readable and objective appraisal based mainly on research in the 
large collection of Clay papers (microfilms, photostats, and original 
letters) being gathered at Lexington for the publication of a definitive 
set of works. This volume measures up to the high standards of the 
previous numbers of this usable series. 

In the early chapters, the author emphasizes Clay's role as a spokes- 
man for the West, but he denies that the leader of the War Hawks 
was guided in 1812 by expansionist sentiment. Instead he was influ- 
enced mainly by the desire to maintain maritime rights and American 
pride (p. 25). 

In the years immediately following the Treaty of Ghent, Clay 
changed the “emphasis .. . from the preservation of human rights 
to the advancement of material well-being of his section and the 
nation” (p. 34). According to Professor Eaton, Clay became the 
champion of the American system as “a planned material economy 
through legislative interference” (p. 44). In other words, he had 
abandoned his former Jeffersonian state’s rights ideas to accept the 
Federalists’ philosophy except for their contempt for the common man. 

Always sympathetic without being partisan, Professor Eaton con- 
tends that the “Achilles heel of Clay's nature was his craving for high 
public office” (p. 48). And yet he hated the demagoguery used in 
the campaigns which elected Jackson, Harrison, and Taylor. Nor, 
the author contends, is there any evidence that Clay was a party 
to a corrupt bargain in 1824. The Great Pacifier, Mr. Eaton adds, was 
very adept in perfecting party organization and in the caucus. 

As a leader of Congress, Clay was arrogant and domineering, espe- 
cially under Jackson, Harrison, and Tyler. His “imperious and arro- 
gant actions in 1541-1842 are perhaps the least defensible part of his 
career” (p. 147). However, the author does not find any evidence, as 
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some contend, that Clay deliberately framed his bank bill so as to 
force Tyler's veto and thereby remove him as a possible Whig candi- 
date in 1844. Instead, Clay was simply carrying out Whig principles. 

Clay not only failed to realize his life’s ambition of being President 
but also failed to get his main legislation through Congress. Never- 
theless, he accomplished more than either of these for, according 
to Professor Eaton, he saved the Union. In treating the compromise 
efforts of the great Kentuckian in 1820, 1833, and 1850, the author 
relates the conventional story of Clay's role. In 1850, however, 
Douglas rather than Clay is given credit for the actual passage of 
the compromise measures. 

In addition to the political phase of Clay’s life, Mr. Eaton has three 
revealing chapters on Clay as a planter, humanitarian, and early 
Victorian gentleman. Clay is presented as always being an aristocrat 
despite his claims of poverty in his youth. Likewise he was a humani- 
tarian without being a reformer. He felt that slavery was an evil, but 
he saw no practical way to eradicate it except colonization. He 
hated the abolitionists, and the author says his expressed views on 
slavery after 1830 were sometimes colored by his political ambitions. 


Birmingham-Southern College Henry T. SHANKS 


William T. Porter and the “Spirit of the Times”: A Study of the Big 
Bear School of Humor. By Norris W. Yates. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 222. Illustrations, 
bibliographical note. ) 


A Vermonter reared in an atmosphere of fine horses, Porter moved 
to New York in early life and established there in the 1830's The Spirit 
of the Times, a periodical devoted in early years fundamentally to 
the sport of racing. Development of interest in this journalistic enter- 
prise called for many contacts with Southerners of the upper classes, 
contacts which proved more fruitful than otherwise because Porter 
adjured politics and steered clear of the sectional controversy. 

The spread of the plantation system westward, attended by a de- 
cline, to some extent, of the big time racing centers; the decreasing 
number of large slaveholders, from whom the Spirit had drawn many 
of its subscribers; and especially the depression of the late 1830's 
resulted in a shift in emphasis from the turf to that of the humor, 
folklore, and crude exploits of the Southwest. The Big Bear of 
Arkansas, a characterization almost entirely of a type of life in the 
Southwest, and A Quarter Race in Kentucky, in which only a modest 
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proportion of the material relates to areas of the country other than 
the Southwest, are based on sketches culled by Porter from his 
periodical. 

English influences are never absent from the pages of the Spirit, but 
they showed a decline as emphasis came to be placed increasingly on 
significant aspects of the way of life of a region. These significant 
aspects constituted the modes of behavior of lower class whites as 
that behavior was described mainly by planters and journalists, many 
of whom are portrayed in this volume. The resulting picture is one 
of realism and fantasy, embracing such matters as dialect, fights, sports 
of a plebeian cast, gambling, frolics and incredible tall tales or achieve- 
ments. The interpreters, though biased and conscious of what they 
regarded as their own superior way of life, nevertheless seemed to 
admire the courage and independence of their less polished neighbors. 

Though Porter died in 1855, and though The Spirit of the Times 
changed hands several times between 1856 and 1861, it might, in 
the latter year, have continued with its southern flavor, had not the 
coming of war made that continuation impossible. However, its influ- 
ence was great before its end and after. During the 1840's only 
Porter's two collections (referred to above) of “back-country humor 
and realism” existed, whereas during the 1850's many such collections, 
indebted to Porter's various productions, came into existence. 

The volume under review represents a valuable contribution to the 
social history of the United States. It is based upon a wide examina- 
tion of sources, its analytical quality is noteworthy, and it has the 
happy faculty of being written in an entertaining style. Illustrations 
give added color to the presentation. Personally, this reviewer does 
not care for the use of the first person singular pronoun in a work 
of this kind. An unfortunate mechanical error is the repetition of 
pages 165 to 180. 


Ohio State University Henry H. Simms 


James K. Polk, Jacksonian 1795-1843. By Charles Grier Sellers, Jr. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. Pp. xiv, 526. Illu- 
strations, bibliography. $7.50.) 


This volume does not pretend to cover the whole life of James K. 
Polk. But it is complete to 1843. Also, it is not solely biography. 
Professor Sellers has adopted the “life and times” pattern, a difficult 
method though commendable. It is somewhat similar to Bassett’s 
Jackson, but the result is not quite as satisfactory. 
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As far as it goes in coverage the Sellers Polk not only supplements 
but supplants McCormac’s Polk which devotes only a little more 
than one-fourth of its pages to the period to which the Sellers book 
is confined. This is the period which has remained most in need of 
fuller treatment; hence Professor Sellers has performed a much 
needed service 

Gratifying is the author's awareness of the importance of history 
at the “grass roots” level and his efforts to examine the roots as a 
means of explaining large scale public expressions. Thus he shows 
that the political promotion of Andrew Jackson was not originally 
intended to go as far as it did; at first he was merely to be used by 
a faction of Tennessee politicians to defeat other Tennessee politicians. 
Then the boom got out of hand. The chapter on the Governorship 
(12) has a good detailed description of political machinations—the 
angling of Polk and others for the vice-presidential nomination in 
1840. The complicated banking situation in Tennessee is patiently 
explained. There is a good account of the maneuvering for the 
Speakership, which Polk won after a carefully managed campaign. 
There are fresh insights on a large number of Polk’s contemporaries, 
some of whom stand out sharply for better or for worse. The author's 
interpretations of their conduct may be found at variance with some 
of the previously published accounts. 

Sellers portrays Polk as a man endowed by heritage with self- 
reliance and toughness of character who made “such thorough and 
effective use of his mental abilities that he outshone men of superior 
native endowment.” True, he had a solid education and good con- 
nections, but his driving ambition to rise and excel in public life 
is partly explained by his frail constitution which gave him a feeling 
of inferiority among the more hardy members of his family and 
neighbors. James Polk not only developed great skill in the art of 
politics, but an endurance in political battle that is almost unbelievable. 

Polk appears in this book clothed in Jeffersonian principles cut to 
Jacksonian style with the color of his boyhood environment in Meck- 
lenburg County, North Carolina. Sellers, himself a native of Mecklen- 
burg, stresses the influence upon Polk of this background of agrarian 
simplicity and Scotch-Irish Presbyterian virtues. He uses Mecklenburg 
as a symbol of the eastern roots which the migrants to the West never 
forgot, a point of reference as it were. The “Old Mecklenburg” theme 
keeps reappearing in the book, and becomes a bit amusing. It is at 
least a fresh interpretation, and the author's background and _ his 
enormous research establish his authority to use it. Polk as a man 
has not been easy to see. Sellers has labored earnestly to find out 
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what made the man go. His work deserves much credit. 

The book is slow reading, for it is full of detail and packed with 
facts. The partly topical arrangement makes for some time-confusion. 
It will be welcomed as a reference. It is well documented and 
indexed. The impressive bibliography includes some manuscript col- 
lections and newspapers not available to or not used by earlier writers 
on Polk. This is a valuable book and an attractive one. 


University of Chattanooga Curver H. Smirn 


A Different Valor: The Story of General Joseph E. Johnston, C.S.A. 
By Gilbert E. Govan and James W. Livingood. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1956. Pp. 470. Maps, illustrations, 
notes, bibliography. $6.00.) 


When Joseph E. Johnston resigned from the United States Army on 
April 22, 1861, he carried with him from Washington to Richmond 
almost thirty-two years of distinguished military service, and a warn- 
ing from his wife that Jefferson Davis “hates you” and “will ruin you.” 
Before the authors of A Different Valor have completed their able 
and much-needed biography they have pretty well shown that Mrs. 
Johnston was one of the better prophets. 


Johnston, a Virginian, was graduated from West Point in 1829. 
There followed the usual garrison duties, gallant service in the Sem- 
inole War, more years of engineering duty, and then the war with 
Mexico in which he served with distinction, suffering five wounds 
and attaining the rank of brevet colonel. Thereafter, a dozen years 
of routine assignments which culminated in 1860 when he was ap- 
pointed Quartermaster General with the rank of brigadier general. 

A few weeks after Johnston left Washington, he was a brigadier 
general in the Confederate Army, and in command at Harpers Ferry. 
Soon he was slipping away with his troops to join Beauregard and 
insure the Confederate victory at First Manassas. Then he was sent 
to the Peninsula to oppose McClellan; there, in the midst of his first 
offensive action he was wounded and was succeeded as commander of 
the Army of Northern Virginia by his close friend Lee. 

By this time there were already in evidence the clashing personal 
characteristics of Johnston and Davis which are the central theme of 
their relationship and which had such a strong influence on the course 
of the war. Johnston, say the authors, was reticent and aloof, at times 
was critical and controversial, and was highly sensitive about personal 
honor and dignity. The same words could be used in a summation of 
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Davis's personality. Further, Johnston invariably kept his plans to 
himself while Davis insisted upon trying to direct all military opera- 
tions from Richmond. 

There also had appeared sharp differences in strategical and tactical 
concepts as conceived by Johnston and as held by the high command 
in Ricamond. To Johnston it was the army that was important, not 
the holding of a geographical point, be it Harpers Ferry, Vicksburg, 
or Atlanta. Davis held to the opposite view. The course of the war 
showed clearly that Johnston was right. Tactically, Johnston was by 
instinct a defensive fighter and there, as in the art of maneuver, he 
had no superior. It can be argued, of course, that the defensive 
never wins a war; on the other hand it can be argued with equal 
reason that Johnston commanded under conditions which often made 
the defensive the only sensible course, regardless of what Davis might 
have wanted. 

Admittedly, these points do not fully explain Davis's intense dislike 
of Johnston—nor are the authors, despite every effort, able to find a 
full explanation—but certainly they are fundamental. 

After Johnston recovered from his wounds he was charged with 
coordinating all military activities between the Blue Ridge Mountains 
and the Mississippi River. Distance, poor communications, the in- 
competence of Bragg in Tennessee and Pemberton in Mississippi, the 
unwillingness of Holmes in the Trans-Mississippi Department to co- 
Operate, and frequent meddling by Davis—together with Johnston's 
own failure to assume authority and to act vigorously—made it im- 
possible for Johnston to accomplish anything. Vicksburg and Chatta- 
nooga were lost, and Davis found it convenient to lay the blame on 
Johnston. But when most of the President's cabinet, and Lee, sup- 
ported Johnston, Davis appointed him to command the Army of 
Tennessee. 

Johnston's claim to fame rests in large measure on his generalship 
in the Dalton-Atlanta Campaign. Opposed by Sherman—probably the 
Union's ablest tactician—, outnumbered almost two to one, and con- 
stantly bothered by Davis, he fought for more than two months one 
of the finest defensive campaigns in history. But Davis demanded a 
victory, not a strategic retreat, and that, with his dislike of Johnston, 
led the President to replace him with Hood (who is a sort of second 
“villain” in the story). This reviewer has long held to the opinion 
that had Johnston been left in command Sherman would never have 
seen Savannah, Certainly, Sherman and his generals expressed great 
pleasure that they no longer had to contend with him. 

In February 1865, as Sherman swept through South Carolina, Lee 
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asked Davis to recall Johnston to duty. Thus it came about that 
Johnston's final act for the Confederacy was to surrender the South's 
last major army to his old opponent. 

A Different Valor is the result of thorough research and careful 
writing and it is a welcome addition to the Civil War library. The 
authors have done well the restoration of Johnston to his rightful 
place as one of the most able commanders of the Civil War, and 
they have done it as objectively as possible. In the process it was 
inevitable that Davis's reputation should suffer, but the authors have 
handled him as temperately as the facts allowed. 

The book is well titled, for it certainly took a very special sort of 
“valor” for Johnston to continue to serve the Confederacy in the face 
of his treatment by Davis. On the other hand, one cannot avoid wish- 
ing that somewhere along the line Johnston had displayed some of 
the aggressiveness and the flair for the offensive that, say, Jackson 
and Sherman displayed. 


Air University Apert F. Simpson 


Rebel Brass: The Confederate Command System. By Frank E. Van- 
diver. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1956. 
Pp. xvii, 143. Illustrations, bibliography. $3.00.) 

This is a small book and in it the author makes no attempt to 
examine all of the features of the Confederate command system. But 
it is a thoughtful and a thought-provoking book and from it should 
spring other books which will help to explain why the South lost 
the war. 

The Civil War was a total war, involving all of the population and 
resources of the South. The Confederacy was unprepared to wage 
total war, its leaders never quite understood that they were fighting 
a big war, and to the end they thought and acted in terms of the 
small wars of the past. More significant, perhaps, was the fact that 
because of its strong belief in state rights the South could never bring 
itself to place sufficient power in the hands of the central government. 
There was no real central control, there was inadequate over-all 
planning, there was competition among many agencies for manpower 
and resources, and there was no uniformity of strategic thinking. 
What the South needed, says the author, was a general staff, a modern 
command system. With this there can be but little argument. But 
the question immediately arises, Could the South of 1861-1865 have 
been expected to create and use a system which was contrary to all 
of its inheritance? 
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Mr. Vandiver views the Southern high command from three angles: 
as a national problem; as it was understood and practiced by civilian 
leaders; and as it affected the field of logistics. The last of these has 
been examined all too little by students of the Civil War—for that 
matter logistics has been much neglected by students of all wars, 
including such recent conflicts as World War Il—and it is hoped that 
Mr. Vandiver’s long chapter will bring forth some detailed studies of 
this vitally important area. It is hoped, too, that the book will 
impress upon both historians and military men the fact that in modern 
war command is of the very greatest importance and that the de- 
cisions made and the control exercised at the top will largely determine 
the outcome of any conflict. 


Air University Apert F, Simpson 


Confederate Morale and Church Propaganda. By James W. Silver. 
Confederate Centennial Studies, Number Three. (Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.: Confederate Publishing Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. 120. 
Bibliography. ) 


This admirable monograph is a by-product of twenty years’ study 
of public opinion in the Confederate States. Based particularly upon 


published sermons, tracts, resolutions of various church bodies and 
the religious press, it supplies a convincing picture of the ardent 
efforts of religious leaders to build Confederate morale on the 
foundation of religious convictions and assumptions. 

All leaders of the Southern churches did not urge secession, and 
some declined to support the Confederacy once it was established. 
But the vast majority of the clergy used their unquestionably great 
influence to stir up and sustain the loyalty of their people to the 
common cause. They assured their flocks that God was on their 
side, though for their sins he might now and again give a victory to 
the enemy. To stiffen the will to resistance, Yankees were painted in 
increasingly shocking terms as the war years dragged on 

In the intensity of its zeal for the Confederate cause, no church 
led the rest. Spokesmen of all the churches then prominent in the 
South are represented in Professor Silver's well-chosen quotations 
and effective paraphrases. Such distinguished voices of pro-slavery, 
pro-secession and pro-Confederate sentiment as the Presbyterian 
leaders James H. Thornwell and Benjamin M. Palmer have a place 
in this volume, but so do many less well-known clergymen. One of 
the most eloquent and oft-quoted of the clerical propagandists was 
Stephen Elliott, the Episcopal bishop of Georgia. 
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The evidence presented by Professor Silver seems hardly an ade- 
quate foundation for his statement (p. 101) that “as no other group, 
Southern clergymen were responsible for a state of mind which made 
secession possible.” It does support him, however, in his final con- 
clusion that “as no other group they sustained the people in their 
long, costly and futile War for Southern Independence.” 


Centre College Frank H. Heck 


The Sable Arm: Negro Troops in the Union Army, 1861-1865. By 
Dudley Taylor Cornish. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1956. Pp. xiii, 337. Notes, bibliography. $6.00.) 


It is monographs such as this—thorough, meticulous, conscientious, 
and increasingly readable, if too little read—most of them the out- 
growth of doctoral dissertations, that provide the foundation stones 
of historical research in the United States. They lead to a constant 
re-evaluation and reconstruction of traditional interpretations, both 
specific and general. Often they provide new and more valid ap- 
proaches to the solution of contemporary problems. 

In the course of the Civil War a recorded 178,895 Negro troops 
served in the Union armies, comprising 120 infantry regiments, 12 
heavy artillery regiments, 10 batteries of light artillery, and 7 cavalry 
regiments. At the end of the war they made up about 12 per cent 
of the army, conceivably enough to tip the scales of victory. They 
took part in 419 engagements, 39 of them major. An entire corps 
(equivalent to a World War II division), Godfrey Weitzel’s XXV, 
was Negro except for white officers. Professor Cornish is primarily 
concerned with finding answers to three major problems: (1) the 
steps by which the policy of enlisting Negroes was achieved; (2) the 
recruitment, organization, and training of such units; and (3) their 
employment and effectiveness in combat and the guarding of supply 
lines—they were particularly relied on for the holding of the Missis- 
sippi River line in the latter part of the war. He answers in a con- 
vincing affirmative the question, asked repeatedly during the war 
and since, as to whether they made good combat soldiers. They were, 
indeed, little different from white troops in the factors that tended 
to make them effective or ineffective. As might be expected, they 
were somewhat more dependent upon their officers. Fortunately a 
much better system of officer selection, by boards of experienced 
senior officers, was worked out than that applied to white troops. The 
Free Military Academy set up in Philadelphia to prepare and teach 
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courses and manuals for this purpose was a forerunner of later army 
and navy officer candidate schools. Outstanding officers ranged from 
the Boston Brahmins, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., and Robert Gould Shaw to the non-political regular, Rufus 
Saxton, the ex-Jayhawker, James Montgomery, and the Negro officer 
Stephen F. Swails of the 54th Massachusetts. Apparently service in 
separate units did not have the depressing effect on combat morale 
that it would have in later wars. 

The author disposes very effectively with the foolish efforts of the 
South to discourage enlistments by threats to re-enslave the Negroes 
and to execute their white officers. As General Sherman saw, it only 
made such troops fight harder and invited a retaliation that sometimes 
worked on the fears of Confederate troops opposite them—contrib- 
uting, apparently, to the collapse of an important point in the Con- 
federate line at the Battle of Nashville. Dr. Cornish is also not 
disposed to accept recent efforts to exculpate Forrest’s command from 
charges of deliberate massacre at Fort Pillow. 

The author helps to make his story interesting by his emphasis on 
key individuals, including Ben Butler, Adjutant General Thomas, 
Frederick Douglass, and “Private Miles O'Reilly,” and the extensive 
use of quotations, beginning with two from Lincoln and my old 
commanding officer, Col. S$. L. A. Marshall. My only criticisms would 
be his failure to accompany the quotations that serve as chapter titles 
with more mundane explanatory sub-titles and his violation of the 
rule that, if he must segregate his footnotes at the rear, he include 
chapter titles and reference to appropriate pages in his main text. 
In his discussion of the evolution of Negro uniforms I looked in vain 
for an explanation of the light blue ones pictured in a famous recruit- 
ing poster recently republished in Life magazine and of which the 
reviewer has an original copy. Taken altogether, this is a solid and 
enjoyable book. It tells the story of a victory for democracy and 
common sense. It is told by a historian who knows war. 


George Washington University Woop Gray 


This Hallowed Ground: The Story of the Union Side of the Civil War. 
By Bruce Catton. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1956. Pp. ix, 437. Maps, bibliography, notes. $5.95.) 


The story of the Union side of the Civil War is a splendid con- 
tribution by an author who already has done much toward the revival 
of interest in America’s classic struggle. For sustained brilliance of 
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style, combined with solid craftsmanship, warmth of feeling and 
understanding of human qualities, Catton has no superior in his 
chosen field. He makes countless volunteers and their officers pass 
before us, wonderfully real and wonderfully American. Although the 
author pays his respects to fighting men in all areas, he shows a 
preference for Western soldiers and their performance, and for the 
three greatest generals who won fame in that theater of war—Grant, 
Sherman, Thomas. Indeed he maintains that the West was the 
decisive area of fighting from the beginning; the war might be lost 
in Virginia but it could be won only in the Mississippi Valley. Sher- 
man, especially, is given much credit for seeing this, and his smashing 
campaign to the sea as a sort of final clincher is presented in all its 
provocative aspects, although with the commendable restraint which 
characterizes the entire volume. Catton is at his best in battle nar- 
rative, but excels also in brief biographical sketches, incisive and 
vivid. For example, General Grant appears as “a slouchy little man 

. who had a casual unbuttoned air about him”; Ben Butler “grin- 
ning sardonically with eyes that did not mesh.” 

The over-all strategy of war is touched upon rather sparingly. 
However, General Scott's “anaconda” plan is given a bit of attention, 
and its acceptance by Sherman and Grant is emphasized. But grand 
strategy, such as it was, is not the author's concern. After all, it is 
his contention that the war ran the armies rather than the converse. 
Lincoln hovers in the background as the embodiment of a great 
ideal—Union and freedom—rather than as Commander in Chief; 
Stanton is barely mentioned, and Halleck appears as little more than 
a “paper shuffler.” 

Because of self-imposed limits in scope of coverage, Southern 
armies with notable exceptions are little more than stage setters for 
Union performance. Much less is the volume intended to be a general 
history of the Civil War period. In consequence such topics and 
problems as politics, foreign relations, the blockade, civilian life, 
treatment of prisoners, desertions, medical service, and economic 
factors in general (banking, tariffs, railroad building, “King Wheat,” 
and “King Cotton”) are largely ignored. To be sure, many illuminat- 
ing comments are woven into the story without breaking the step 
of campaigning armies. Strikingly presented is Catton’s belief that 
1862 was the year of decision, after which the South could not win. 
As evidence he emphasizes the encounter between the Merrimac and 
the Monitor (“the most momentous drawn battle in history”), Shiloh 
(“a battle the Confederacy simply had to win”), and Antietam, the 
“crisis” of the war—the high tide of the Confederacy. 
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The dominant theme throughout, as the title aptly indicates, is 
Northern devotion to the Union. Along the way, however, it seems 
to pale before the “central issue” in the war, “the supreme moral issue 
of slavery itself’ (p. 381)—the conviction that Union and freedom 
were inseparable—as understood by Lincoln and apparently by 
Northern soldiers rather generally. Whether this belief as a motivating 
factor in soldier performance is overstressed is questionable but it 
is supported by much evidence. More debatable are the author's 
opinions in his brief excursions into Southern ideology and motives 
in the conflict. The South resorted to war to perpetuate slavery (p. 
308), and its leaders “even at the final minute of the eleventh hour” 
still could not see that slavery was doomed forever (p. 382). Whether 
such judgments are warranted leaves out of consideration the many 
Confederates who fought against insuperable odds for reasons other 
than the perpetuation of a great evil. In short, the thesis of union and 
freedom is probably overdone. It suggests evaluation of motives and 
morals of nearly a century ago in the light of present-day concepts 
about democracy. 


University of Maryland Frep W. WELLBORN 


Sherman's March Through The Carolinas. By John G. Barrett. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. viii, 325. 
Bibliography. $6.00.) 


General William Tecumseh Sherman regarded his march through 
the Carolinas in early 1865 as his greatest military achievement. He 
departed Savannah, Georgia, in January with 60,000 men, 600 ambu- 
lances, and 2,500 wagons carrying seven days’ forage and twenty 
days’ rations. Advancing on a wide front, foraging liberally and 
destroying property enthusiastically, the troops corduroyed the roads 
as they moved northward. There was comparatively little fighting; 
just constant bickering by pickets, cavalry skirmishes, and the in- 
decisive action at Bentonville, North Carolina. 

Advancing through swamps and morasses, the army averaged ten 
miles a day for the whole march, and one wing—Howard’s—averaged 
13.23 miles, a respectable distance under good conditions. The 
soldiers were much healthier than they would have been in camp. 
The fact that they were cheerful indicates that morale is not based 
on candy and USO shows but on a feeling of military brotherhood, of 
communal skills, and of shared experience. By April, with General 
Joseph E. Johnston's army withdrawing in front of him, Sherman had 
reached the vicinity of Raleigh, North Carolina, where he received 
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Johnston's surrender after Lee had capitulated and Booth had killed 
President Lincoln. 

Sherman, who had an original and gifted mind, has an underserved 
reputation for ferocity; actually he preferred maneuver to battle. His 
campaigns through Georgia and the Carolinas were intended not to 
destroy any Confederate armies, but to demonstrate, by marching an 
army freely through the Confederacy, that the South had lost the 
war. Because he was responsible for the destruction of private prop- 
erty, Sherman was, and perhaps still is, detested in the South, whereas 
Grant and Lee slaughtered each other's men by the thousands but 
are respected if not venerated throughout the country. 

Until now historians have emphasized the destructive rather than 
the purely military aspects of Sherman’s achievement, but Dr. Barrett, 
a member of the Virginia Military Institute’s history department, has 
produced a volume which remedies the defect. Sherman’s March 
Through the Carolinas is based on exhaustive and voluminous re- 
search. The style is workmanlike and lucid. 

Dr. Barrett is objective. He holds Sherman technically responsible 
for all the destruction of public and private property, but demon- 
strates the logic behind the destruction Sherman ordered and shows 
that there was at least an explanation for the bummers’ depredations. 
His verdict on Sherman: “Though pitiless in campaign and intem- 
perate in language, Sherman was not a cruel individual with the 
instincts of a barbarian.” And, quoting Coulter: ““He had a big 
heart, filled with a great deal of kindness for his fellow man. To him, 
war must be fought effectively or not at all’” (p. 281). 

Dr. Barrett ably shows the errors in the old claim that Sherman’s 
campaigns appreciably affected Lee’s army, and analyzes Sherman's 
attempt to give generous political terms to the South and to accept 
the surrender of all the remaining Confederate armies. Sherman, Dr. 
Barrett indicates, was well-intentioned but ill-advised; he thought he 
was carrying out Mr. Lincoln's policies but he had not received any 
exact instructions. Why he had not is not made clear. Stanton had 
passed exact orders from President Lincoln telling Grant to deal with 
military matters only in accepting the surrender of Lee’s army, but 
in violation of all good administrative and staff procedures, no one— 
Lincoln, Stanton, or Grant—seemed to remember that Sherman should 
also have been informed that the principle had been firmly established. 

Treating chatty personal matters and anecdotes as well as the larger 
matters indicated above, Sherman's March is interesting and instruc- 
tive. Dr. Barrett has contributed valuably to Civil War literature. 


Washington, D. C. Joun Mutter, Jr. 
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Thomas A. R. Nelson of East Tennessee. By Thomas B. Alexander. 
(Nashville: Tennessee Historical Commission, 1956. Pp. x, 186. 
Illustrations, bibliography. $3.00.) 


Is the life of Thomas A. R. Nelson worthy of a biography? Yes, his 
is the story of thousands in East Tennessee and the mountain regions 
generally. The author correctly pictures Mr. Nelson as a man of 
ability, training, and high principle; a man, living in the upper South, 
with pro-slavery and pro-Union sympathies; a man who held out 
against war, was captured and paroled; 4 man who saw and felt 
the suffering that was brought upon East Tennesseans regardless of 
their war sympathies. Mr. Nelson was also typical of many mountain 
men who could not find any permanent political party allegiance; he 
was a Whig, a Constitutional Union man, and for a short while even 
an uneasy Democrat. He was articulate and therefore singled out, 
but he mirrored the life of many other politically restless fellow Ten- 
nesseans. His biographer says, “Alike in the trackless expanse of the 
calm and in the swirling currents of the vortex he resolutely plotted 
the conservative course, willingly risking ridicule and party excom- 
munications, loss of property and liberty, and once even life itself.” 

Did the author really bring Mr. Nelson to the reader? Yes. Nelson 
is shown primarily as a somewhat frustrated man with political 
ambition. He was active on the state level and played a brief part at 
least twice on the national stage. Beyond politics, his story is that 
of a lawyer, a judge, a churchman, a community worker, a husband 
and father. The pleasures, concerns and final tragedy of his life all 
make him live across the years. 

A final question. Is the work well done? The answer, yes. The 
story is well written, the facts marshalled in logical order and well 
documented. A few chapter titles will evidence the originality and 
readability of the style—“Rarely to be met with,” “Grazing the Edge 
of Treason,” “The Proud and Pristine.” The print is unfortunately 
a bit small for easy, comfortable reading. 

This small volume is of real value to all students of the Civil War, 
and should be on the book shelf of any person interested in the 
East Tennessee war story. 


Maryville College Venton M. Queenen 


James Shepherd Pike: Republicanism and the American Negro, 1850- 
1882. By Robert Franklin Durden. (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1957. Pp. ix, 249. Frontispiece, bibliography. $5.00.) 

At last students of the Reconstruction period can dispense with 

James S. Pike as an authority on Radical government in South 
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Carolina. In 1874 the gifted New England journalist and Washington 
correspondent for Greeley’s New York Tribune published The Prostrate 
State: South Carolina Under Negro Government. Immediately, the 
book was accepted by many Northerners as a factual account of 
Radical mischief in the Palmetto state, and historians ever since have 
relied heavily on the work for proof that Radicalism buried South 
Carolina politics in a suffocating miasma of Negro barbarism and 
carpetbag rascality. Mr. Durden, who is assistant professor of history 
at Duke University, proves conclusively in this dispassionate biography 
of Pike that the journalist was engaged in polemical exercise, not 
historical investigation. And he has contributed appreciably to our 
understanding of Radical Republicanism in the 1860's and Liberal 
Republicanism in the 1870's. 

Before the Civil War, Pike was a staunch Whig and a somewhat 
erratic antislavery crusader whose abolitionist sentiments sprang 
more from hatred of the South than from concern for the Negro as 
an enslaved human being. His racialism showed itself early in his 
proposals to convert the Gulf states into a “Negro pen” and in his 
sporadic interest in colonization schemes. During the war he was 
appointed minister to Holland in what Mr. Durden suggests was 
part of a calculated move by Lincoln and Seward to place influential 
Radicals in positions where they could do little political damage at 
home and, at the same time, could persuade Europeans that the 
North was engaged in a humanitarian crusade. The account of Pike's 
diplomatic tribulations is informative, though somewhat overem- 
phasized. 

The biographer makes his most significant contribution when he 
turns to Pike’s postwar career. Why did Pike write The Prostrate 
State? Mr. Durden shows how Pike became contemptuous of the 
freedmen’s political activities, how his hatred of the South easily 
changed to hatred of the Negro, and how anti-Grantism played its 
part in turning Pike the Radical Republican into Pike the Liberal 
Republican. In 1872, without having set foot in the South since the 
war, Pike wrote an article for the Tribune in which he savagely at- 
tacked “ignorance and barbarism” in South Carolina. A year later, 
he went south to see for himself the awful spectacle he had described, 
and The Prostrate State appeared soon after. Few contemporary ac- 
counts of Reconstruction were written with such impassioned bias and 
from such meager sources; the book was a potpourri of preconceptions, 
hearsay, and information gathered from a few bitter and loquacious 
Carolina whites. 

Mr. Durden asks how typical were Pike’s racial ideas among his 
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Northern contemporaries. Pronouncements of other Northern intel- 
lectuals and liberals after 1870 indicate that they were quite typical. 
But does racialism alone explain the attacks made by Pike and others 
on Radicalism and Southern Negroes? In a thoughtful examination 
of Liberal Republicanism, the author recognizes the Whiggish political 
and economic factors that contributed to the downfall of Radical Re- 
construction. But Pike’s own consistent Whiggery is never brought 
quite into focus with the racial basis of his attack on Reconstruction. 
This limitation is not serious. After all, as Mr. Durden suggests, the 
racialism alone of Pike and his contemporaries “made high tragedy 
of our great national bloodletting.” 


Michigan State University Joun G. Sproat 


Northern Methodism and Reconstruction. By Ralph E. Morrow. (East 
Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State University Press, 1956. Pp. x, 
269. Bibliography. $5.00.) 


Dr. Morrow’s study, prepared as a doctoral dissertation, received 
the Baruch Award from the United Daughters of the Confederacy in 
1954. It is based on an impressive array of manuscripts, denomina- 
tional reports, minutes, publications, as well as newspapers and 


secondary works. 

Many Methodists shared the widespread feeling in the North that 
the abolition crusade, the war, and the Reconstruction were phases 
of the same grand moral crusade. The bitterness aroused by the 
schism of 1844-46 was accentuated by the war, of course, but this 
feeling was made more personal and more acute by the efforts of 
“the Church North” to bring the South back into the fold, sorrowing 
and penitent. Such Methodist leaders as Matthew Simpson, Edward 
R. Ames, and the acid-tongued Gilbert Haven saw in Reconstruction 
an opportunity to extend the jurisdiction of their church over the 
South. Aggressive and quite frank in stating their aims, they were 
bitterly opposed by Southern Methodists and generally were unsuc- 
cessful in their efforts. During the last years of the war the “Church 
North” was permitted to seize churches and chapels belonging to 
the Southern Methodists, but by 1866, says the author, almost all of 
the property thus seized had been restored to its owners. Dr. Morrow 
describes this controversy in all its bitterness and leaves the impres- 
sion that his sympathies are with the Southern Methodists. He at- 
tributes the failure of the Cape May conference of 1876 to disagree- 
ment over real property in the South, but he correctly observes that 
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the conference was not without importance as a symbol of possible 
unity. 

Ministers from the Northern states, like many teachers who entered 
the South during and after the war, apparently expected to find a 
people “‘pious enough to humble themselves’” and ready to accept 
the true gospel. Their belief that millions of whites would welcome 
them as heralds of the true gospel and would penitently plead for 
acceptance in the fold is evidence of the complete lack of under- 
standing, the extreme polarization, which had developed during the 
bitter years of sectional controversy. Their effort was almost a com- 
plete failure, for they gained no real support outside of such border 
areas as East Tennessee and the contiguous hill country, where, inci- 
dentally, bitter feeling between members of the two branches of 
Methodism persisted well into the present century. 

Probably the most successful aspect of the Methodist attempt to 
reconstruct the South was their work in the education of the freed- 
men. The freed Negro, convinced that there was magic in learning, 
flocked to schools supported by various denominations and by the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. Radical Methodists, strongly believing that the 
school should be used as an agency for spiritual guidance, organized 
the Methodist Freedmen’s Aid Society in 1866. This group, says the 
author, “made the most enduring Methodist contribution to Negro 
education.” Probably no student of the period would argue with his 
conclusion that “no other church” tried “more earnestly to release the 
Negro from the shackles of ignorance.” 

Morrow believes, however, that the church might well have spent 
its funds and its energies to greater advantage in other areas and 
other activity. The rapidly filling West surely afforded ample oppor- 
tunity for missionary work, with far less opposition and controversy. 
But, preoccupied with the sin of the South, the church tended to 
neglect the West and to overlook the growth of social problems in 
a rapidly industrializing East. Morrow surmises that an intensive 
evangelistic campaign among the immigrants who were flooding into 
the East might well have had a great effect upon the future of 
Methodism and that the energies of the church might well have been 
devoted to such a task. But even if the church was determined to 
labor in the Southern fields other attitudes and other methods might 
have been more effective, he says, citing as examples the work of 
some other denominations who gave financial aid to the South with- 
out “trying to thrust themselves on a sullen people.” 

This readable and useful account of an important phase of our 
social history is marred by the author's addiction to coarse terminology 
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and a juvenile pertness in style. Americans of the period had not yet 
been “afflicted by the behavorial sciences,” he says (p. 22). We can 
only guess how the Methodists “stacked up” in numbers (p. 25); in 
the South the Church was “seeded under the aegis of federal mili- 
tarism and manured by Northern benevolence” (p. 57); talk of action 
“belched” from Northern Methodism (p. 41); Tennessee Wesleyan 
College began as an academy but “emulated the tapeworm in the 
industrious addition of segments” (p. 114). To refer to a teacher as 
a “pedagogical sister” (p. 168) and to attendance at church services 
as “three doses of church” (p. 171), may be “highflying” style (p. 
107), but it is poor “historifying” (p. 84). In an effort to avoid a 
dull and pedestrian style the careful writer need not resort to flippancy 
and to obviously contrived and strained figures. 


Vanderbilt University Henry L. Swint 


Fort Griffin on the Texas Frontier. By Carl Coke Rister. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1956. Pp. xv, 216. Map, illustra- 
tions. $3.50.) 


After tracing missionaries, plainsmen, colonels, Indians, and oil men 
across the Greater Southwest (one of his own titles) through twelve 
books, the late Carl Coke Rister turned again to the land of his 
“raisin” for this thirteenth and last volume, published posthumously. 

The story of Fort Griffin is local history, narrow in space and narrow 
in time (it lasted only thirteen years). But its importance as a seg- 
ment of Western experience transcends this narrowness. For a period 
Fort Griffin was not only a thriving town-fort, its streets and buildings 
crowded with the traditional Western types and its days filled with 


traditional frontier doings; it was also a military and commercial 


center—yes, even a cultural center of sorts—for an area extending a 
minimum of a hundred miles in any direction. 

The story of Fort Griffin goes back nearly a decade and a half 
before its actual establishment, to the year 1854, when Marcy and 
his Seventh United States Infantry struck out through the Kiowa and 
Comanche country along the Clear Fork of the Brazos prospecting 
for sites for Indian reservations. After Marcy came such other soon- 
to-be-famous men as Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston and Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert E. Lee, who felt as though he had been exiled. Though 
the government established both a reservation and a camp before 
the 1560's, no effective effort was made to protect the Texas frontier 
against Indians until after the Civil War. 
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During the Civil War the problem of frontier protection became 
acute, and Fort Griffin was set up in 1867 as part of an eventual 
chain of frontier forts across Texas. The men at the fort, from William 
Tecumseh Sherman to the inexorable Colonel Ranald S$. Mackenzie, 
did their work well, and within a half dozen years the Indian threat 
was essentially laid. Meanwhile the buffalo hunters and cattlemen 
had pushed beyond Griffin country, the land about was filling with 
farmers and even townspeople, and railroads were being built. Within 
a decade after its establishment Fort Griffin was no longer needed, 
and at sundown on May 31, 1881, the United States flag was lowered 
from the fort for the last time. For a time the town about the fort 
lingered, but within three years farmers and ranchers were showing 
a preference for trading at Albany to the south. When the westering 
Texas and Pacific railroad decided to pass to the south of Fort Griffin, 
the town was through. By the end of the century only a general store 
and post office remained. 


University of Texas Joe B. Frantz 


Still Rebels, Still Yankees. By Donald Davidson. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1957. Pp. x, 284. Frontispiece. 
$4.50. ) 


This collection of essays by a distinguished teacher and poet is 
essentially a rear guard action against the onslaughts of the age upon 
Southern tradition as Professor Davidson sees it. As such, it is an 
important record for the historian even though it is limited by the 
vehemence and wistfulness inherent in championing lost causes and 
minority positions. Using mainly literary materials, Professor Davidson 
argues that tradition is the force which gives meaning and vitality to 
a society and that the loss of tradition leads inevitably to spiritual 
emptiness and hence disintegration. The forces of antitradition, ac- 
cording to Professor Davidson, are “romantic progressivism and the 
false standards of social science.” Against these windmills he tilts 
with much the same effect and arousing much the same kind of 
sympathy that one feels for Cervantes’ sad and noble knight. 

The South, less contaminated by the kind of progress that Pro- 
fessor Davidson deplores and toughened by decades of defending 
unpopular causes, provides examples and points of departure for 


what the author insists is not mere commentary on a region but a 
statement of “the true American position.” 
The book contains seventeen essays, all but two of which have 
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previously appeared in print, mostly in Southern quarterlies. They 
are presented under five headings: “Tradition and Experiment in 
Modern Poetry,” “Tradition versus Antitradition in Prose Fiction,” 
“The Oral Tradition: Ballad, Folksong, and Myth,” “The South,” 
and “Regionalism and Nationalism.” In spite of a range which includes 
literature, folklore, sociology, and social history, the book possesses 
remarkable unity. This unity derives from such assumptions as the 
contemporary rejection of the poet in his bardic role; the loss of 
reverence which makes dramatic tragedy in the Aristotelian sense 
today impossible and which led to the introduction of burlesque 
elements into American folk literature; and the perversion of com- 
munal rituals. A military parade in Charleston, with “its order and 
decorum that are traditional and unalterable” but here altered by 
an untraditional array of drum majorettes, suggests to Professor David- 
son in its “misuse of the ceremony of gallantry” an imbalance and 
instability that point to doom. He finds the origins of this march 
toward destruction in the sixteenth century when society began to 
replace poetic truth with scientific truth and when literature ceased 
to be oral and began to be printed. In casting aside poetic truth man- 
kind has blasphemed and stands accursed; and Professor Davidson 
warns us that “the poet's curse cannot be dismissed as a trifling 
eccentricity.” For in the end all that remains of a civilization is its 
poetry and its religion, in other words its traditions, and a few 
potsherds and scraps of manuscript for the historian. All very true 
and very wise. Professor Davidson is so right in theory. 


University of Pennsylvania HENNIG COHEN 


The Age of Roosevelt: The Crisis of the Old Order, 1919-1933. By 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1957. Pp. xiv, 557. Notes. $6.00.) 


This book need not long detain the scholar. Announced as the first 
of four volumes on the age of Franklin D. Roosevelt, it offers little 
that is new either in information or insight. Except for trivial glean- 
ings from Hyde Park, there is nothing in the volume not already known 
to the historian. It is incredible that in this generation a professional 
scholar should try to write a history of the fifteen years after Ver- 
sailles without using either the government records in the National 
Archives or the manuscript collections in the Library of Congress. 

The content of the book belies the title. If by “the old order” the 
author means the structure and relationships of the American economy 
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and public policy, it is clear that he has given us only the sketchiest 
account, Possibly analysis of the records would have made more 
persuasive his thesis that the Federal Government betrayed the plain 
people not only by positive discrimination but also by refusing to 
assume the social functions realized in the New Deal. We are badly 
in need of a knowledgeable and sophisticated study of the Republican 
era. Mr. Schlesinger seems to promise such a work, but he gives us 
instead a tedious essay designed to rehabilitate Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as a kind of mystical leader, “armored in some inner faith,” from 
whom “an impulse of courage now flowed out to the nation.” 

The technique of restoring luster to the repute of FDR embraces, 
however, something more than this resort to the ineffable. One 
method is to deprecate either the intelligence or the morals of nearly 
every other public figure—Democratic and Republican. In con- 
demning such a large fraternity of popular political leaders, Mr. 
Schlesinger leads one to wonder just how far he trusts the demo- 
cratic process. Employed also in the book is the device of focusing 
attention on isolated episodes like the Bonus March or the Gastonia 
troubles. One finds here a richness of dramatic incident that places 
the book less in the category of scholarship than of morality play. 

The book is so passionate in tone and so meager in new research 
that it need not be dignified by an extensive review. The Crisis of 
the Old Order will inevitably be viewed as evidence on the state of 
American historical writing. The lay audience will doubtless greet 
this book from the hand of a Harvard professor as a fair sample of 
academic scholarship. And young practitioners of the craft may well 
wonder if the way to glory is by skillful objurgation rather than by 
laborious, objective, investigation. 


Oberlin College Tuomas LeDuc 





Historical News and Notices 


THe ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association for 1957 
will be held in Houston, Texas, November 7-9, with headquarters in 
the Rice Hotel. 

Entertainment and hospitality for association members include a 
steerbranding on Thursday afternoon and a complimentary smoker 
that evening; the University of Houston will be host to the business 
meeting luncheon on Friday and the Rice Institute, to a reception at 
the Shamrock-Hilton preceding the annual dinner; the two schools 
will be joint hosts at the Executive Council dinner on Wednesday 
night. Other complimentary activities have been arranged for women 
members and wives on Thursday afternoon and Friday morning. 

The session on Medieval History will have papers by Harold S. 
Fink of the University of Tennessee on “The Role of the Arab State of 
Damascus in the Crusades,” and “The Closing of the Medieval Frontier 
and Its Effects, 1250-1350," by A. R. Lewis, University of Texas. 
George P. Cuttino, Emory University, will be the discussion leader, 
with A. C. Krey of the University of Texas presiding. E. Malcolm 
Carroll, Duke University, will be chairman of the French Revolution 
program having three papers. Brooks Thompson, Troy State Teachers 
College, will discuss “Science, Security, and the Committee of Public 
Safety”; Robert R. Rea, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, “English Lib- 
erty and the French Revolution”; Robert C. Bowles, West Virginia 
Wesleyan College, “The Reaction of Charles Fourier to the French 
Revolution.” The critic will be George V. Taylor, University of North 
Carolina, Russia and Communism will be considered in three papers: 
“Siberia: A Russian Colonial Experiment,” by Ronald F. Drew, Uni- 
versity of Houston; “The March Revolution and the Austrian Slavs,” 
by Victor S. Mamatey, Florida State University; “The Origins of 
National Communism,” by Thomas T. Hammond, University of Vir- 
ginia. John K. Hubbard, Sophie Newcomb College, will be the chair- 
man and C, Jay Smith, University of Georgia, the discussion leader. 
Two papers will be given at the European Powers In the Near East 
session, over which Edgar J. Fisher, formerly dean of Robert College, 
Istanbul, will preside. G. G. Arnakis, Texas Christian University, will 
treat “The Ideological Orientation of the Young Turks between East 
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and West at the Turn of the Century”; L. C. Wright, Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, will examine “Some Aspects of British 
Policy in the Persian Gulf.” F. J. Cox, University of Alabama, will 
be the critic. 

A session on Latin America will have two papers: “José Cecilio Diaz 
del Valle and Mexico,” by Louis E. Bumgartner, Birmingham-Southern 
College; “Great Britain, Guatemala, and the Mosquito Shore,” by 
Robert A. Naylor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. The chairman will 
be Harvey C. Gardiner, Washington University, with comments by 
Franklin D. Parker, Woman's College, University of North Carolina. 
Inter-American affairs will be dealt with in two papers, “Early Trade 
Relations between the United States and Puerto Rico, 1797-1830,” by 
Arturo Santana, Universidad de Puerto Rico; “Maceo, Cuba, and the 
United States,” by Lawrence R. Nichols, College of Charleston, with 
comments by Edmund T. Peckham, Rice Institute, at the session of 
which Leon F. Sensabaugh, Washington and Lee, will be chairman. 

Paul Adams will preside at a joint session of the Texas State His- 
torical Association and the Southern Historical Association. Papers 
will be given by Llerena Friend, University of Texas, on “The Texan 
of 1860"; by Ernest W. Wallace, Texas Technological College, on 
“The Constitution of the State of West Texas, 1869"; by James T. 
Babb, Yale University, on “The Streeter Collection of Texas Materials.” 
At a session on Southwestern History, with G. W. McGinty, Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, chairman, Rupert N. Richardson, Hardin-Sim- 
mons College, will discuss “The Overland Mail”; B. B. Chapman, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, “The Legal Sooners 
of 1889 in Oklahoma”; John Q. Anderson, Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, “Emerson and the Southwest.” Frank D. Reeve, 
University of New Mexico, will be the discussant. 

The American Studies Association and the Southern Historical As- 
sociation will have a joint program on The Southern Scholar. Presided 
over by Walter P. Webb, University of Texas, there will be a paper 
by James Holladay, University of Alabama, on “Intellectual Freedom 
in the South”; one by George P. Shannon, American Association of 
University Professors, on “Academic Tenure in the South”; and by 
Ralph McGill, The Atlanta Constitution, on “Moonlight, Magnolias, 
and Ivory Towers.” 

Bruce F. Denbo, University of Kentucky Press, will be chairman of 
a session on The Historian and The Book World Today. “Editing 
Historical Manuscripts,” by Wendell H. Stephenson, University of 
Oregon; “Publishing Historical Books,” by Alfred A. Knopf, Alfred A. 
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Knopf, Inc.; “Distributing Books on History,” by Savoie Lottinville, 
University of Oklahoma, are papers’ topics. 

Southern Medical History will be examined by Weymouth T. 
Jordan, Florida State University, “Folk Medicine in the Old South”; 
by J. Harvey Young, Emory University, “Patent Medicines and the 
Civil War”; and Tabor Green, Jr., Georgia State College of Business 
Administration, “Some Aspects of the Confederate Medical Service.” 

Alfred B. Sears, University of Oklahoma, will be chairman of a 
session on The Negro in The Post-Bellum South. Papers will be read 
by Robert E. Corlew, Middle Tennessee State College, on “The Negro 
in Tennessee Politics, 1865-1900," and by Edward A. Gaston, Jr., 
Georgia Institute of Technology, on “The Negro Wage Earner in 
Georgia, 1890-1940.” 

Three papers will be given on A Half Century of Soldier Life. 
John P. Bloom, Texas Western College, will read “On Duty in North- 
ern Mexico, 1846-1848”; Henry W. Pfanz, National Park Service, will 
discuss “On Duty in the South During Reconstruction”; and Don 
Rickey, Jr., National Park Service, will treat “Soldier Life in the 
Indian Wars, 1886-1890." T. Harry Williams, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, will be the discussant. 

In a session on The American Revolution William H. Seiler, Kansas 
State Teachers, will preside. Papers will be read by R. Walter Coakley, 
Office of Military History, “The ‘Depression’ of 1773 as an Economic 
Cause of the Revolution in Virginia”; Robert L. Ganyard, University 
of Houston, “Finance and Inflation in Revolutionary North Carolina”; 
Don Higginbotham, Duke University, “Daniel Morgan in the Southern 
Campaign, 1780-81.” 

The Trans-Mississippi West During The Civil War will be discussed 
in three papers: “The Civil War in Colorado,” by William Wroten, 
Maryland State Teachers College; “The Seminole Indians in the Civil 
War,” by Edwin C. McReynolds, University of Oklahoma; “The 
Logistics of the Trans-Mississippi Campaigns,” by James L. Nichols, 
Stephen F. Austin State College. Barnes F. Lathrop, University of 
Texas, will preside and Ralph P. Bieber will discuss the papers. 
Southern Railroads will have a session with E. Merton Coulter, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, chairman, papers by James F. Doster, University 
of Alabama, “The Georgia Railroad and Banking Company, 1861- 
1881,” and Leonard P. Curry, University of Kentucky, “The Struggle 
for the Cincinnati Southern Railroad,” and John F. Stover, Purdue 
University, as critic. 

Southern Subversives will be dealt with by Thomas T. Hamilton, 
University of Wichita, in “The Vesey Slave Plot of 1822”; by Roy 
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S. Dunn, Texas Technological College, in “The Knights of the Golden 
Circle, 1834-1861"; by Ted R. Worley, Arkansas History Commission, 
in “The Arkansas Peace Society of 1861: A Study in Mountain Union- 
ism.” Frank W. Klingberg, University of North Carolina, will discuss 
the papers. 

There will also be sessions on Southern Biography and The Role of 
the South in United States Foreign Policy. At the Thursday luncheon 
Professor Walter P. Webb's topic will be “Economic Progress of the 
South, 1930-1950.” Edwin A. Davis, Louisiana State University, will 
speak on “Dueling in the South” at the Phi Alpha Theta dinner Thurs- 
day evening. Robert S$. Henry's presidential address at the annual 
dinner will be entitled “West By South.” 


PERSONAL 


Allen J. Going, University of Alabama, has been appointed professor 
of history in the University of Houston. 


At Florida State University Venila L. Shores retired July 1. She has 
been at the university since 1922 and was formerly head of the de- 
partment of history. Louise Salley resigned to accept a position as 
professor of history in Queen's College; Calvin J. Billman will teach 
in the Canal Zone, 1957-1958, in Florida State University’s Overseas 
Program; Benjamin F. Rogers taught in the Canal Zone the summer 
of 1957. Three men have been appointed assistant professors: Charles 
W. Arnade, doctoral graduate of the University of Florida; Richard A. 
Bartlett, who received his doctorate at the University of Colorado; 
Coburn V. Graves, doctoral graduate of the University of Chicago. 
William I. Hair, doctoral candidate at Louisiana State University, has 
been appointed instructor. Grants and fellowships to members of the 
history department include: the Doherty Foundation’s subsidy to 
Charles W. Arnade for his study on “The Creation of the Republic 
of Bolivia”; a Guggenheim Fellowship to Weymouth T. Jordan for a 
study of “Scientific Agriculture in the Old South”; a faculty research 
grant from the Social Science Research Council to George A. Lensen 
for research on “Russo-Japanese Relations, 1697-1875”; a grant-in-aid 
from the Social Science Research Council to Victor S$. Mamatey for 
a study on “The United States and East Central Europe, 1914-1918”; 
eight members of the department have recently held grants-in-aid 
from the Research Council of the university for work on various 
research projects. 
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Professor Ross H. McLean of Emory University retired at the end 
of the 1957 summer term after thirty-eight years of teaching at 
Emory. Bell I. Wiley has received a Guggenheim Fellowship and 
will be on leave, 1957-1958; James Z. Rabun will be on leave this 
academic year to teach in the University of Maryland’s Overseas Pro- 
gram; George P. Cuttino was awarded research grants by the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society and the Emory Research Committee for 
research in England during the spring and summer quarters of 1957; 
James W. Silver, University of Mississippi, taught in the summer 
quarter; Fletcher M. Green, University of North Carolina, and David 
M. Potter, Yale University, were awarded D. Litt. degrees by Emory 
in June; George C. Rogers, Jr., of Hunter College, has been appointed 
acting assistant professor; Douglas A. Unfug of Williams College and 
Ovid Futch, Emory graduate student, have been appointed instructors. 


On September 1 S. Walter Martin, dean of arts and sciences at the 
University of Georgia, will become the president of Emory University. 


The University of Kentucky announces the promotion of J. Merton 
England to professor of history; Rhea A. Taylor and Holman Hamilton 
have been promoted to associate professor; Gerhard L. Weinberg will 
return in September as assistant professor of history. During the past 
year he was in Washington selecting for microfilming German docu- 
ments which concern military operations in World War II. Professors 
England and Shelby T. McCloy will resume their duties in September. 
Professor England was a Fulbright lecturer in the University of 
Birmingham the past year and Professor McCloy had a Fulbright 
grant for research in France. Miss Zoe Swecker, doctoral candidate 
at the University of Chicago, was a visiting instructor for the summer 
term. Carl B. Cone, professor of history, was selected by his colleagues 
as the first Hallam Professor. The Hallam professorship was made 
possible by a bequest of Theodore and Alice Hallam to the depart- 
ment of history; its holder is chosen by vote of the department for 
two years and may be re-elected. W. Clement Eaton has been ap- 
pointed a Fulbright lecturer in American Studies at the University 
of Salzburg for 1957-1958. 


The University of Missouri history department announces these 
appointments and staff changes: David H. Pinkney promoted to 
professor; James N. Primm and Lewis W. Spitz promoted to associate 
professor; Gilman Ostrander appointed assistant professor; Stephen 
Baxter appointed visiting assistant professor for 1957-1958; Charles 
F. Mullett on leave as visiting professor, Columbia University, 1957- 
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1958; Irvin G. Wyllie resigned to become associate professor, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


James D. Barber, assistant professor of history at Stetson University, 
received a Southern Fellowship award to complete his doctoral work 
at Yale University. Replacing him for his year's leave will be Luther 
Wesley Smith, Jr., doctoral candidate at Yale where he was a teaching 
fellow the past year. 


At the University of Virginia Robert C. Cotner, University of Texas, 
was visiting professor in the 1957 summer term; Edward Younger is 
on leave for 1957-1958 to fill a Fulbright appointment to Allahabad 
University, India; Harry C. Allen, University of London, will be visit- 
ing research professor for the first semester; Allen W. Moger, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, will be part-time professor of history; David 
Alan Williams, Queen's College, North Carolina, and Paul W. Gaston, 
University of North Carolina, have been appointed instructors. 


Effective September 1, 1957, the department of social sciences of 
Wake Forest College will be divided into a department of history and 
a department of political science. The history department will have 
as its chairman Henry S. Stroupe, with nine other members, three of 
whom are recent appointees. Robert G. Gregory, doctoral graduate 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, and Frank B. Josserand, 
doctoral graduate of the University of Texas, will be assistant pro- 
fessors; Thomas E. Mullen, doctoral graduate of Emory University, 
will be an instructor. Percival Perry has been promoted to professor 
of history. 


John S. Long of Wabash College will teach at Southern Methodist 
University the coming year. 


Godfrey Davies, well-known authority on English seventeenth cen- 
tury history, died at Pasadena, California, on May 28, 1957. After 
taking his degree at Oxford in 1914 Davies became assistant to Charles 
H. Firth in his historical work. Teaching at Oxford until 1924, he 
became assistant professor of history at Chicago in 1925. In 1930 he 
joined the research staff of the Huntington Library at San Marino, 
where he gave invaluable services to British and American students 
who worked in the library and to correspondents who made inquiries 
of him. Bibliography of British History, Stuart Period (1928) and 
The Early Stuarts (1937) were perhaps his best-known books. 


William O. Lynch, professor emeritus of history at Indiana Uni- 
versity, died March 29, 1957, in Brownstown, Indiana. Born in 1870, 
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near Delphi, Indiana, for more than half a century he was an effective 
worker in many ways in behalf of education and history. Professor 
Lynch was professor of history at Indiana University from 1920 until 
he retired in 1941; he was acting chairman of the history department 
in 1925-1926 and the second semester of 1937-1938. American political 
parties and the Old South were his special interests; the summers of 
1925 and 1927 he was visiting professor at the University of Alabama, 
and in 1930 at the University of Tennessee. Two books, Fifty Years of 
Party Warfare (1931) and History of Indiana State Teachers College 
(1946), many articles and book reviews in scholarly journals, and his 
services as director of the work of a large number of graduate students 
are but a part of the valuable contributions of a long career. He was 
editor of the Indiana Magazine of History, 1928-1941, and acting 
editor of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review from July to De- 
cember 1946; member of the executive council of the Southern His- 
torical Association, 1949-1951; president of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, 1938-1939, and chairman of its executive com- 
mittee from 1943 to 1946; member of the board of editors of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 1924-1928; of the Journal of 
Southern History, 1936-1939; and of the Indiana Magazine of History, 
1941-1957. Professor Lynch had a warm regard for the South and 
Southerners and wanted the region to retain its traditional and 
distinctive features without yearning for a past forever gone; one of 
the first members of the Southern Historical Association, he was 
always enthusiastic and interested in its affairs, seldom missing the 
annual meetings until declining health necessitated his absence. Above 
all else, his natural kindliness, his fresh spirit which time left un- 
touched, his optimistic belief in man’s ability to better himself, and 
his capacity for friendship were the traits which marked him. 


HistoricaL ACTIVITIES 


The fourth annual conference on French history of the Society for 
French Historical Studies will be held in Durham-Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, on January 31 and February 1, 1958. Duke University and 
the University of North Carolina are the hosts. David H. Pinkney, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, will supply information 
on the conference. 


The annual joint meeting of the Tennessee Historical Society with 
the West Tennessee Historical Society was held April 17 in the 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis. Dr. Raymond Cooper of the department 
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of history, Southwestern University, spoke on “The Four Fateful 
Years of Memphis, 1858, 1859, 1860, 1861.” 


On May 14 the Tennessee Historical Society met at the Belle Meade 
Mansion, Nashville, for its annual dinner. Officers for 1957-1958 were 
elected and Mr. Paul Fink, Jonesboro, Tennessee, discussed “Some 
Phases Of the State of Franklin.” 


The Georgia Historical Society met on May 24 and 25. Dr. Elsa 
G. Allen of Cornell University gave an address on “John Abbot, 
Georgia Naturalist” in the drawing room of the Telfair Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Savannah. On the afternoon of May 25 a memorial 
to John Abbot was unveiled at the McElveen family cemetery in 
Bulloch County. 


The South Carolina Historical Association had its twenty-seventh 
annual meeting on April 6 at Clinton, South Carolina. Four papers 
were given: “History as the Core of the Liberal Education Program,” 
by Elizabeth H. Davidson; “The Repossession of Georgia, 1782-1784,” 
by Robert S. Lambert; “Three Suburban Developments of the Princi- 
pate of Hadrian,” by Richard H. Chowen; “Secretary of War Calhoun 
and the Removal of the Choctaw Indians,” by Arthur H. DeRosier, 
Jr. At the annual dinner Bell I. Wiley, Emory University, discussed 
the Civil War letters of enlisted men. Officers for 1957-1958 are 
Thomas B. Alexander, president; Anne King Gregorie, vice president; 
Jack K. Williams, secretary-treasurer. 


On June 7 the Kentucky Historical Society celebrated the sixty- 
third consecutive Boone Day at the Old State House in Frankfort. 
Hambleton Tapp, director of the Museum of Kentucky Life, University 
of Kentucky, discussed “Martin's and Ruddle’s Stations in the Amer- 
ican Revolution.” 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture has received 
a grant of $60,000 from the Lilly Endowment, Inc., to expand its book 
publication program. An annual payment of $20,000 for the next 
three years will assist the Institute in subsidizing scholarly publica- 
tions of high caliber without financial obligations to authors. Begin- 
ning in 1958 the Institute will replace its annual Book Prize with a 
newly established Institute Manuscript Award of $500 for the best 
unpublished work in early American history. The winning manuscript 
will be assured of publication. The Annual Book Prize of the Institute 
was awarded to I. Bernard Cohen of Harvard University for his 
Franklin and Newton: An Inquiry into Speculative Experimental Sci- 
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ence and Franklin’s Work in Electrictiy as an Example Thereof ( Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, 1956). 


Columbia University will award the Loubat Prizes, one of $1200, the 
other $600, in the spring of 1958. The prizes are in recognition of the 
best works published in the English language on the history, geog- 
raphy, archaeology, ethnology, philology, or numismatics of North 
America. To be eligible for the 1958 award books must be published 
before the first of that year. Inquiries and works submitted in com- 
petition should be sent to the Secretary of Columbia University, New 
York 27, by January 1, 1958. 


The American Council of Learned Societies is making available 
$100,000 for Fellowship grants not to exceed $7,000 each for tenure 
during the academic year 1958-1959. Candidates must have shown 
high scholarly competence in a specialty within the humanistic area 
of learning. History, including the history of science and the history 
of religions, philosophy, languages, literature and linguistics, art his- 
tory and musicology, philology, archaeology, and cultural anthropol- 
ogy, including folklore, are in the accepted area. Studies in the natural 
and social sciences which have a humanistic emphasis will be con- 
sidered. Candidates must have the doctorate or its equivalent at the 
time of application. Normally the fellowships will be granted to 
persons under forty-five years of age. Individuals will make their 
own application which must be received not later than October 15, 
1957. Forms should be requested from the American Council of 
Learned Societies Fellowship Program, 2101 R Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 

The American Council of Learned Societies will also make available 
$100,000 for grants to aid humanistic research during the academic 
year 1958-1959. A limited number of grants will be considered for 
1957-1958. The grants will be of varying amounts, depending on 
need, not to exceed $3,000. Research projects in the same fields 
specified in the Fellowship Program will be considered. Grants may 
be used for travel necessary to research, for clerical and stenographic 
assistance, for the reproduction of materials, and in limited cases for 
assistance to publication. Generally, grants will not be made to pro- 
vide free time for the scholar, except, in a few cases, for relief from 
summer school teaching. Normally an applicant must have the 
doctorate or its equivalent. A budget must be submitted showing 
the amount needed and justification therefor. Applications will be 
judged in October 1957 and February and April 1958. To be con- 
sidered on those dates applications should be received by September 
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15, 1957, January 15 and March 15, 1958. Forms should be requested 
from the American Council of Learned Societies Grants Program, 2101 
K Street, N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 

For the academic year 1958-1959 the American Council of Learned 
Societies announces a Special Awards Program to make possible the 
completion of distinguished works in the humanities. Programs for 
the completion of works of research, of interpretation, or of original 
thought will be considered. Proposed studies must fall within one or 
more of these disciplines: philosophy, philology, languages, literature 
and linguistics, archaeology, art history and musicology, history, in- 
cluding the history of science and the history of religions, and cultural 
anthropology, including folklore. Programs in the social sciences and 
the natural sciences which have a humanistic emphasis will be con- 
sidered. The Special Awards will be granted to mature scholars of 
unquestioned ability who have significant work nearing completion. 
The American Council of Learned Societies will seek nominations 
from academic institutions, professional societies, and other sources. 
Individual applications will not be solicited. No more than ten 
Special Awards, each of $10,000, will be made for 1958-1959. Tenure 
will ordinarily be for a continuous period of at least eight months of 
uninterrupted work. Within this requirement the grant may be used 
for maintenance, travel, research assistance, materials of study or 
research, or any other relevant purpose. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The University of Chicago and the University of Virginia are spon- 
soring the publication of a new and complete edition of the papers of 
James Madison. Information about letters by or to James Madison or 
his wife, especially those privately owned or among uncalendared 
manuscripts in the collections of public or private institutions, will be 
appreciated by the editors. Address The Papers of James Madison, 
1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Recent accessions in the manuscripts division of the University of 
Virginia Library include: 170 additional manuscripts, 1737-1891, of 
the Terrell, Carr, and Minor families, including letters of Albert Gal- 
latin, John A. G. Davis, John Staige Davis; 15 sermons, ca. 1770's, of 
an unidentified preacher (possibly a member of the Eldridge family ); 
Pali manuscript, late eighteenth century, engrossed on a large number 
of palm leaves and consisting of 3 poems; plat of land surveyed on 
October 19, 1829, in Nelson County, Virginia; ledger, 1834-1835, of 
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the Fairfax Hotel, Culpeper, Virginia; specifications and contract, 
March 14, 1839, for the construction of the Towing Path Bridge across 
the James River, signed by Solomon Skouton, contractor, and Joseph 
C. Cabell, president of the James River and Kanawha Company; letter, 
June 2, 1861, S. D. Gooch, describing defenses in Norfolk, Virginia, 
area; letterbook, 1905-1906, Company B, 72nd Regiment, Virginia 
Militia, chiefly the correspondence of its commander, Captain Edwin 
L. Slaughter; typed manuscript, 1906, of Frederick Ridgely Torrence’s 
scenario of “Abelard and Heloise”; 24 letters, telegrams, and cards, 
1921-1955, to Mrs. William R. Trigg, Jr., from Joseph Hergesheimer, 
H. L. Mencken, Ellen Glasgow, and Leonora Speyer; typescript: recol- 
lections of Mrs. James D. P. White of the Civil War visits of General 
Roger A. Pryor, C. S. A., and Mrs. Pryor to the Southside Virginia 
home of Mrs. White’s father, Samuel Bailey Pretlow; “A Southern 
village of the 70's and 80's” by Walter A. Montgomery, University 
of Virginia professor, his reminiscences of life in Warrenton, North 
Carolina; letters, February 26 and March 4, 1957, from Nelson Bond 
and Erskine Caldwell to Dayton Kohler concerning Professor Kohler's 
article, “Virginia Fiction: 1957”; letter, March 25, 1957, James Branch 
Cabell to Matthew Bruccoli; typescript copy of letter, May 27, 1777, 
Major Joseph Eggleston of Lee’s Dragoons to Joseph Eggleston of 
Amelia County, Virginia, concerning condition of troops in New Jersey; 
diary, 1839, kept by Mrs. Rhoda Cook Hildreti, containing an account 
of her trip through New York, Peni sylvania, and New England, type- 
script copy from the original in the University of Kentucky Libraries; 
50 letters and receipts, 1862-1873, of J. W. Richey of Mississippi, in- 
cluding several letters written while serving with «' e¢ Confederate 
Army; 38 bound volumes, 1868-1932, containing busiicss records and 
correspondence of J. P. Morgan & Co., relating chiefly to the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern Railroad companies; draft of an unsigned 
letter, ca. 1870, Agnes Dillon Randolph to the New York Herald- 
Tribune concerning the treatment of Negroes in the South; ca. 400 
items, 1876-1905, the personal accounts and vouchers of James William 
Faulconer of Orange County, Virginia; letter, February 6, 1.78, Gen- 
eral Robert D. Lilley, C. S. A., to Leander J. McCormick concerning 
a telescope for the University of Virginia; letter, October 26, 1582, 
Richard Doddridge Blackmore to Mr. Macquoid containing comments 
on Blackmore’s book, Lorna Doone; ca. 100 additional items, 1955- 
1956, to be added to the papers of Elbert A. Kincaid, University of 
Virginia professor; and two additional letters for the Meacham Literary 
Manuscripts, March 27 and April 15, 1957, Ezra Pound to H. M. 
Meacham, relating to Meacham’s recent visit with Pound and Pound’s 
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monetary theories. Photocopies received included: letter, January 8, 
1813, Thomas Jefferson to Jeremiah Goodman, discussing farming and 
prices; letter, June 17, 1829, John A. G. Davis to Nicholas P. Trist; 
letter, August 16, 1832, John Randolph of Roanoke to John Rowan 
introducing Elisha E. Hundley; and 52 microfilm reels of the editorial 
control files of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Princeton, New 
Jersey, providing a guide to some 60,000 documents and letters by 
or to Jefferson that are to be found in several hundred public and 
private repositories. 


The Library of Congress has received the personal and professional 
papers of John Franklin Jameson (1859-1937) as a gift from his son, 
Francis Christie Jameson, and the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
As teacher, editor, director of historical research at the Carnegie 
Institution, and chief of the Library's Manuscripts Division, Dr. Jame- 
son did much to promote research in American history and establish 
high standards of workmanship. He was a moving force behind the 
copying of archival materials relating to American history abroad, 
the compilation of the Dictionary of American Biography, the estab- 
lishment of the National Archives, the building of a great collection 
of personal papers in the Library of Congress, and many other projects 
that enlarged the resources of American historians. His papers, which 
reflect these accomplishments, number about 78,000 pieces in the 
period from 1867 to 1937. Included are family correspondence and 
diaries for the years 1867-1921 (these may be consulted only by 
special permission, which should be requested through the Chief of 
the Manuscripts Division); and extensive files of correspondence dur- 
ing his service with the Carnegie Institution. 

Some 17,500 papers of Henry T. Allen (1859-1930) have been pre- 
sented to the Library by his son, Colonel Henry T. Allen, Jr. Com- 
posed of extensive correspondence files, journals, military reports, and 
speeches, dated from 1878 to 1930, the papers cover the various phases 
of General Allen's career. His first assignment took him to Alaska 
with an exploring party in 1885-1886. He served subsequently as 
military attaché in Saint Petersburg (1890-1895) and Berlin (1897- 
1898), as governor of Leyte in the Philippines (1901), and as a 
member of the Mexican Expedition (1916). General Allen led the 
90th Division in World War I and on the cessation of hostilities was 
appointed Commander of the American Forces of Occupation on the 
Rhine, a position he held until the American withdrawal in 1923. 
In 1928, having retired from military life, he was active in organizing 
veterans groups to support Alfred E. Smith in the presidential election. 

The Nelson Wilmarth Aldrich papers have been more than doubled 
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in size by a gift of about 5,000 pieces from his children. The new 
material dates from 1879 to 1906, and thus covers a large part of the 
period Mr. Aldrich served in Congress as representative (1879-1881) 
and senator (1881-1911) from Rhode Island. The Aldrich papers 
may be consulted only by special permission. 

Microfilm copies of the following manuscripts in the Public Record 
Office in London are among recent additions to the Library's collection 
of foreign reproductions: 618 additional volumes of British embassy 
and consular correspondence, which complete the Library's holdings 
of class 115 of Foreign Office records through the year 1901; 20 vol- 
umes of miscellaneous materials, dated between 1783 and 1828, in 
class 6 of the records of the Board of Trade; all of class 12 (146 
volumes ) of Audit Office records, concerned with claims of American 
Loyalists; and 20 volumes of original correspondence of the Secretary 
of State, 1720-1761, and intercepted letters, 1775-1783, in class 5 of 
the Colonial Office records. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SOUTH 


“Civil War Comes to Delaware,” by Harold Hancock, in Civil War 
History (December ). 
“The French Farmers-General in the Chesapeake: The MacKercher- 


Huber Mission of 1737-1738,” by Jacob M. Price, in the William 
and Mary Quarterly (April). 

“The Chesapeake Pottery Company,” by Nancy R. FitzPatrick, in the 
Maryland Historical Magazine (March). 

“The Old Wye Mills, 1690-1956,” by Edwin M. Barry, ibid. 

“The Battle of South Mountain,” by Warren W. Hassler, Jr., ibid. 

“Maximilian and Eliza Godefroy,” by Dorothy Mackay Quynn, ibid. 

“Burnside’s Bridge,” by Martin Schenck, in Civil War History (De- 
cember ). 

“The Devil in Virginia in the Seventeenth Century,” by Richard Beale 
Davis, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography ( April). 

“The Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition of 1907,” by Robert T. 
Taylor, ibid. 

“John Martin, Ancient Adventurer,” by Samuel M. Bemiss, ibid. 

“Hampton's Cattle Raid, September 14-17, 1864,” by Richard Lykes, 
in Military Affairs (Spring). 

“The Cotton Textile Industry in Ante-Bellum North Carolina, Part IT: 
An Era of Boom and Consolidation, 1830-1860,” by Richard W. 
Griffin and Diffee W. Standard, in the North Carolina Historical 
Review (April). 

“Dare County Belles-Lettres,” by Richard Walser, ibid. 
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“Roanoke Colonists and Explorers: An Attempt at Identification,” by 
William S. Powell, ibid. 

“The Established Churches and Slavery, 1850-1860,” by Will Frank 
Steely, in the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (April). 

“Justice John Marshall Harlan of Kentucky,” by John S. Goff, ibid. 

“Captain Thomas Henry Hines and His February, 1863, Raid,” by 
Edward M. Coffman, ibid. 

“Congressional Opinion in Missouri on the Spanish-American War,” 
by James Warren Neilson, in the Missouri Historical Review 
(April). 

“Hermann: A Bit of the Old World in the Heart of the New,” by 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, ibid. 

“St. Louis and the Union Baseball War,” by Harold Seymour, ibid. 


DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UprEeR SOUTH 


“Some Jefferson Manuscript Memoranda of Colonial Virginia Records,” 
edited by Harry Clemons, in the Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography (April). 

“A Bibliography of the Published Writings of Benjamin Griffith Braw- 
ley,” by John W. Parker, in the North Carolina Historical Review 
(April). 

“Outline of the Organization of the Medical Department of the Con- 
federate Army and Department of Tennessee, by S. H. Stout,” 
edited by Sam L. Clark and H. D. Riley, Jr., in the Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly (March). 

“Missouri in Crisis: The Journal of Captain Albert Tracy, 1861,” Part 
III, edited by Ray W. Irwin, in the Missouri Historical Review 
(April). 

“The History of No-Man’s-Land, or Old Beaver County,” by Morris L. 
Wardell, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (Spring). 

“The Butterfield Overland Mail One Hundred Years Ago,” by Muriel 
H. Wright, ibid. 

“Health Conditions in Indian Territory, 1830 to the Civil War,” by 
Bernice Norman Crockett, ibid. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOweER SouTH 

“The Death of Alexandre Placide,” by Sylvie Chevalley, in the South 
Carolina Historical Magazine (April). 

“Wappetaw Congregational Church,” [continued] by Petrona Royall 
Melver, ibid. 

“Three Years Among the Freedmen: William C. Gannett and the Port 
Royal Experiment,” by William H. Pease, in the Journal of Negro 
History (April). 
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“The Georgia Wine Industry on the Eve of the Civil War,” by James 
C. Bonner, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (March). 

“Birdsville [Georgia] ,” by C. D. Hollingsworth, ibid. 

“Ulrich B. Phillips: The University of Georgia and the Georgia His- 
torical Society,” by Wendell H. Stephenson, ibid. (June). 

“Woodrow Wilson as a Young Lawyer, 1882-1883,” by George C. 
Osborn, ibid. 

“John Abbot, Pioneer Naturalist of Georgia,” by Elsa G. Allen, ibid. 

“Andersonville Raiders,” by Ovid Futch, in Civil War History (De- 
cember ). 

“The Florida Plan: An Ante-Bellum Effort to Control Cotton Sales,” 
by Weymouth T. Jordan, in the Florida Historical Quarterly 
( January ). 

“The 1913 Campaign for Child Labor in Florida,” by Emily Howard 
Atkins, ibid. 

“Dudley Warren Adams, Pioneer,” by Harriett M. Bryant, ibid. 

“Alabama and West Florida Annexation,” by Hugh C. Bailey, ibid. 

“The Early Sugar Industry in Florida,” by Wilbus.Siebert, ibid. (April). 

“Florida’s Overseas Railroad,” by David L. Willing, ibid. 

“Indian Presents: To Give or Not to Give. Governor White's Quan- 
dary,” by Richard K. Murdoch, ibid. 

“Early Newspapers of Ocala,” by Eloise Robinson Ott, ibid. 

“Comer, Smith, and Jones: Alabama’s Railroad War of 1907-1914,” by 
James F. Doster, in the Alabama Review (April). 

“Conservatism in Old Montgomery, 1517-1861,” by Clanton W. Wil- 
liams, ibid. 

“Tustunugee Hutkee and Creek Factionalism on the Georgia-Alabama 
Frontier,” by James C. Bonner, ibid. 

“Towns of the Alabama Black Belt,” by Glenn N. Sisk, in Mid-America 
(April). 

“The Origin of the Constitution of 1890,” by James P. Coleman, in 
the Journal of Mississippi History (April). 

“Paul Bunyan Comes to Mississippi,” by James W. Silver, ibid. 

“The Bishop of Natchez and the Confederate Chaplaincy,” by Willard 
E. Wight, in Mid-America (April). 

“Cadron: An Early Town That Failed,” by Margaret Smith Ross, in 
the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Spring). 

“The Mountain Meadows Massacre and Its Completion As a Historic 
Episode,” by Ralph R. Rea, ibid. 

“Valley Springs Academy,” by Mrs. Fount G. Hollabaugh, ibid. 

“Pioneers of Ashley County,” by Y. W. Etheridge, ibid. 

“Matthew Lyon's Last Frontier,” by George L. Montagno, ibid. 
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“The Confederate Attempt to Counteract Reunion Propaganda in 
Arkansas, 1863-1865,” by Robert F. Smith, ibid. 

“The Texas State House: A Study of the Building of the Texas Capitol 
Based on the Reports of the Capitol Building Commissioners,” by 
Frederick W. Rathjen, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly 
(April). 

“Trade Goods for Texas: An Incident in the History of the Jeffersonian 
Embargo,” by C. Norman Guice, ibid. 

“Texas Pioneer Surveyors and Indians,” by Forrest Daniell, ibid. 

“Anson Jones: Master of Barrington,” by Herbert Gambrell, ibid. 


DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Letters of Thomas Pinckney, 1775-1780,” [continued] edited by Jack 
L.. Cross, in the South Carolina Historical Magazine (April). 
“Some Wartime [Civil War] Letters of Bishop Lynch,” edited by 
Willard E. Wight, in the Catholic Historical Review (April). 
“Marching Through South Carolina: Another Civil War Letter of 
Lieutenant George M. Wise,” edited by Wilfred W. Black, in the 

Ohio Historical Quarterly (April). 

“Johann Martin Bolzius Answers a Questionnaire on Carolina and 
Georgia,” translated and edited by Klaus G. Loewald, Beverly 
Starika, and Paul S. Taylor, in the William and Mary Quarterly 
(April). 

“Reconstruction in Georgia: Three Letters by Edwin G. Higbee,” 
edited by Willard E. Wight, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly 
(March). 

“Nathaniel Pendleton’s ‘Short Account of the Sea Coast of Georgia in 
Respect to Agriculture, Ship-Building, Navigation, and the Timber 
Trade,” edited by Theodore Thayer, ibid. 

“The Letter Book of Thomas Rasberry, 1758-1761,” Part III, edited by 
Lilla M. Hawes, ibid.; Part IV (June). 

“From Spotsylvania Courthouse to Andersonville: A Diary of Darius 
Starr,” edited by E. Merton Coulter, ibid. 

“The Call to Arms: Secession from a Feminine Point of View,” edited 
by Samuel Proctor, in the Florida Historical Quarterly (January ). 

“The Trials of Captain Don Isidoro De Leén,” translated and edited 
by Lucy L. Wenhold, ibid. 

“Horace Greeley, Presidential Candidate: A Floridian’s View,” edited 
by Willard E. Wight, ibid. 

“A Guide to Spanish Florida Source Material,” by Charles Arnade, 
ibid. ( April). 
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“The Letters of Captain Joab Goodson, 1862-1864,” edited by W. 
Stanley Hoole, in the Alabama Review (April). 

“General O'Reilly's Arrival at New Orleans [1796],” translated by 
Donald G. Castanien, in Mid-America (April). 

“Documents Relating to Elisha Baxter's Imprisonment,” edited by Ted 
R. Worley, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Spring). 

“The Report of the Expedition of Major Robert S. Neighbors to El 
Paso in 1849,” edited by Kenneth F. Neighbours, in the South- 
western Historical Quarterly (April). 

“Calendar of the Letters of Antonio Martinez, Last Spanish Governor 
of Texas, 1817-1822,” translated and edited by Virginia H. Taylor, 
ibid. 

“The Diary of Eliza (Mrs. Albert Sidney) Johnston: The Second 
Cavalry Comes to Texas,” edited by Charles P. Roland and 
Richard C. Robbins, ibid. 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Texas Bonds and Northern Profits: A Study in Compromise, Invest- 
ment, and Lobby Influence,” by Holman Hamilton, in the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review (March). 

“Jackson Men with Feet of Clay,” by Charles Grier Sellers, Jr., in the 


American Historical Review (April). 

“The New Negro History,” by John Hope Franklin, in the Journal of 
Negro History (April). 

“The Protestant Churches and Lynching, 1919-1939,” by Robert M. 
Miller, ibid. 
“The Revolutionary Militia in the Southern Campaign, 1780-1781,” by 
Robert C. Pugh, in the William and Mary Quarterly (April). 
“William Gilmore Simms and the Cosmopolitan,” by John C. Guilds, 
Jr., in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (March). 

“The Peace Movement in the Confederate Congress,” by Wilfred B. 
Yearns, Jr., ibid. 

“The Line of Blood: Lincoln and the Coming of the War,” by David 
Rankin Barbee, in the Tennessee Historical Quarterly (March). 

“A Union Chaplain’s Diary,” edited by Chase C. Mooney, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society (January). 

“D’Epineuil’s Zouaves,” by Gerald E. Wheeler, in Civil War History 
( December ). 

“Scientists of the Confederate Nitre and Mining Bureau,” by Ralph 
W. Donnelly, ibid. 

“Confederate Seaport Strategy,” by Earl W. Fornell, ibid. 

“A Theory of Confederate Finance,” by Ralph Louis Andreano, ibid. 
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